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The Religious-Liberty Articles of the Treaties. 


BY REV. WM. ASHMORE, D.D. 


{American Baptist Mission, Swatow]. 

fe the treaties made with China by Western nations great breadth 
alt and enlightenment have been shown from the first. They are, 

and were intended to be, commercial treaties ; but they were 
something more than that. They were indicators of the advance- 
ment made by those Western nations in all that pertains to intellec- 
tual emancipation. They made their very highest achievement when 
they stipulated for freedom of thought and freedom of opinion. It 
does not affect the issue that this came under the form of a pro- 
vision for religious freedom. The right of free trade in ideas of 
every kind is contained in the principle laid down in those treaties. 

In the British Treaty of 1858, Article VIII, it says: “ The 
Christian religion, as professed by Protestants or Roman Catholics, 
inculcates the practice of virtue and teaches man to do as he would 
be done by. Persons teaching it, or professing it, therefore shall 
alike be entitled to the protection of the Chinese authorities, nor 
shall any such, peaceably pursuing their calling, and not offending 
against the laws, be persecuted or interfered with.” 

In the French Treaty of 1858, Article XIII, it says: “The 
Christian religion, having for its essential object the leading of men 
to virtue, the members of all Christian communities shall enjoy 
entire security for their persons and property and the free exercise 
of their religion ; and efficient protection shall be given the mis- 
sionaries who travel peaceably in the interior, furnished with pass- 
ports as provided for in Article VIII. No hindrance shall be offered 
by the authorities of the Chinese Empire to the recognised right of 
every individual in China to embrace, if he so pleases, Christianity, 
and to follow its practices without being liable to any punishment 
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therefor. All that has previously been written, proclaimed or 
published in China by order of the governments against the Christ- 
ian religion, is completely abrogated, and remains null and void in 
all provinces of the empire.” 

In the American Treaty of 1858, Article XXIX, it says: ‘The 
principles of the Christian religion, as professed by the Protestant 
and; Roman Catholic Churches, are recognised as teaching men to do 
good and to do to others as they would have others do to them. 
Hereafter those who quietly profess and teach these doctrines shall 
not be harassed or persecuted on account of their faith. Any person, 
whether citizen of the United States or Chinese convert, who accord- 
ing to those tenets peaceably teaches and practices the principles of 
Christianity, shall in no case be interfered with or molested.” 

And in the Supplementary American Treaty of 1868, Article 
IV, it says: ‘The 29th article of the Treaty of the 18th June, 
1858, having stipulated for the exemption of the Christian citizens 
of the United States and Chinese converts from persecution in 
China on account of their faith ; it is further agreed that citizens of 
the United States in China, of every religious persuasion, and Chi- 
nese subjects in the United States, shall enjoy entire liberty of 
conscience, and shall be exempt from all disability or persecution 
on account of their religious faith or worship in either country.” 

It will be noticed that in all these stipulations there is no con- 
sideration shown to missionaries and their importations that has 
not already just been shown to merchants and their importations. 
The ruling principle is the same in both cases. In this there is 
both reason and common sense, as well as evenly balanced ethics. 
If it is lawful for a foreigner to introduce and sell commercial 
products it must be commensurately lawful for a native to buy those 
products. If it is lawful for a foreigner to impart ideas of any kind 
it must be equally lawful for a native to receive those ideas, 
The one right is a correlate of the other. After stipulating in the 
treaties that a Manchester man, or any other man, may bring 
in woolens and sheetings it would be a violation of treaty to 
allow any official or guild of native merchants to impose any ex- 
action or infliction on the persons who might buy those wooleus or 
sheetings. If such a thing should be attempted the whole mer- 
cantile body, the whole consular body, and the whole diplomatic 
body would be up in arms ina moment. For this, they would say, 
is practically the nullification of a treaty. 

Suppose now the protesting consuls and diplomats should be 
confronted by an argument of this sort. ‘“ But you foreign officials 
must have observed that the Chinese do not care to observe certain 
provisions of the treaties. Therefore they are always getting around 
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them, evading them, ignoring them, or riding over them. A deal of 
official correspondence is called for in consequence which might be 
spared. Now then the way to do is to revise the treaties and leave 
out those particular articles which the Chinese are always breaking 
and which they prefer not to keep at all; after that you will have no 
infraction to complain of. If they do not like your arrangement 
about a single transit due, but want to erect new barriers at the 
borders of each new magistrate’s district and extort new ‘ squeezes,’ 
why, let them do it and knock the prohibition out of the treaty.” 
If any man should really make such a proposition the first sugges- 
tion would be as to an appointment of the well known commission 
to inquire about lunacy. 

And yet that very proposition has been soberly made about one 
particular article of the treaties—the one which recognises the 
respectability of Christianity equally with the respectability of 
trade and commerce, and which claims for those introducing the 
teachings of Christianity the same protection that is extended to 
those who import piece goods, shark’s fins, petroleum, or any other 
of some hundreds of products which may come from the outside. 
That article it is proposed to wipe out, as a sop to the Chinese 
officials and literati. 

As we face this most remarkable suggestion that comes from 
certain quarters we are led to ask on what ground the action would 
be based if the Religious-Liberty Articles are to be expunged from 
the treaties ? 

(1). Could it be put on the ground that a wrong estimate had 
been placed on Christianity at the time by those who made the trea- 
ties? Is it not true then that Christianity inculeates the practice 
of virtue, and that it teaches men to do good? that it teaches men 
to do as they would be done by? that it has for its essential object 
the leading of men to virtue? ‘Those things are just as true of 
Christianity to-day as they were when the treaties were framed. 
We certainly cannot affirm that Christianity has changed, so that 
what was virtue then has ceased to be virtue now. We cannot go 
back on truth of that kind. If we are to take up a treaty and 
run a pen-kuife through a whole article the world will expect us to 
give some better reason than that—a reason which will not stand 
examination for a moment. 

(2). It has been said that it is next to impossible to secure 
inland and away from the treaty ports 
and Consulates, therefore it is better to cross out what is an im- 


protection for persons * 
practicable stipulation.” But now it is not true that it is next 
to impossible to secure protection. It is a plea sedulously put 
forward by the Chinese authorities, and they sedulously endeavor to 
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make it appear well founded, and have winked at the troubles that 
foreigners are made to encounter inland. For over a quarter of a 
century has dust been thrown into the eyes of Western cabinets 
without a let-up. It has been a pretence all along. Making all due 
allowance for the inefficiency and maladministration in distant places, 
and for the stubbornness of high provincial officers, which sometimes 
makes them reluctant to obey edicts, yet it has been demonstra- 
ted beyond all question that when the Peking government puts its 
foot down in real earnest it can control the provincials, and the 
provincials can control the common people. Peking can degrade a 
viceroy if it chooses, can send him elsewhere, or take away his seal, 
and the viceroys stand in awe on that account. All they need is an 
order that is free from shilly-shally and double meaning. It is not 
necessary that the police of the West, whether in the form of a 
“un-boat ” or a plenary commission, should be able to run up creeks 
and rivulets or trot over interminable ranges of hills. China, in all 
its parts, including Sz-chuan, Yun-nan and Kan-suh, is to be 
reached from Peking. That is the position taken ever since the first 
war with China, when it was decided to transfer operations from the 
provincial to the central government in future. The method needs 
qualifying to-day, and a combination of the two may yet be found 
indispensable to the common welfare, but there it is, such as it is. 
A rigorous dead-in-earnest “ touch of the button” by the diplomatic 
representative and the Cabinet will respond to the diplomatist, and 
the provincial will respond to the Cabinet. If China can no longer 
control her outlying provinces then her organization is a failure; 
demoralization is preparing the way for anarchy. To revoke the 
missionary article of the treaty or any other article for any such 
reason as that would only be making preparations for administra- 
tive suicide on our part, and would be helping the Chinese also to 
commit felo-de-se. It would be a proclamation to the nations at 
large that China has reached a stage when the appointment of a 
guardian has become a necessity. 

(3). Some frankly avow, with more or less plainness, quite 
another reason. We are not interested in missionary operations, 
they say; and we do not care to be bothered with them. There zs no 
money in it. What we want is trade and nothing but trade. So let 
us have the missionary article of the treaty wiped out, and there will 
be an end to all that trouble. That is very much as if an importer, 
whose specialty is woolens, should say, ‘I am opposed to all extra 
transit dues on woolen goods, but am quite willing that the Chinese 
should impose as many as they like, at as many barriers as they hke, 
on all other sorts of goods, such as metals, and drugs, and petro- 
leum, for I have no interest in those things ;” and as if the metal 
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and drug man should say, “ Put as many transit charges as you like 
on all woolen goods, for I never deal in them, but keep them off 
my tin and lead and ginseng and iron and quinine and don’t bother 
my oil tanks, then the treaty will be administered to my satisfac- 
tion, and we shall all get along peaceably.” 

It seems never to occur to persons who have reasoned in 
this same way about missionaries and their mission that there 
are many millions of Christian people in England, Scotland and 
America who are back of them all. These millions of Christ- 
ian men and women may own no stock in Manchester or 
Sheffield, and none whatever in the Standard Oil Company, yet they 
are intensely interested in missions. They form a vast component 
part of the tax-payers of both countries, and pay their full 
share in the cost and maintenance of all those agencies out here 
in the east, by which law and order are maintained, and crimes, 
such as robbery, piracy and mobs are suppressed, whether those 
agencies be Ambassadors, Consuls, with their expensive establish- 
ments, or those police of the high seas, the men-of-war and the gun- 
boats with their very costly arraaments and supplies. They pay 
their full share. They are not to be taxed like other people and 
then be denied all the benefits and protections that accrue from 
that taxation at the behest of somebody who says he takes no 
interest in what concerns some fifteen or twenty millions of his 
countrymen, but is quite willing to appropriate to himself the avails 
of their taxes. These millions of people at home, if called on for an 
expression of sentiment, will decline, without honeyed phrase, the 
implication that they themselves are a lot of hangers-on who ought 
to be very thankful for crumbs. In asking for protection for their 
missionary representatives, whom they have sent out here, they are 
only asking for what they have paid for, and what they are entitled 
to, because they have paid for it. 

Apart from the injustice done to others, those who reason in 
this way ought to consider the reproach they fix upon themselves. 

It is like putting themselves on record that as far as they are 
concerned the one supreme and the sole object they have in view is 
gain—get money—find a market for manufactured products, and that 
utterly irrespective of whether the peoples we deal with are morally 
benefited by contact with our nation or not. If it will improve our 
markets to shut out religion and shut out missionaries who teach 
the faith of our fathers then let us have them shut out. With- 
draw all protection from them and let them take their chances for life 
or death ; trade must not be hampered ; a market for Tecloths and 
gunny bags must be secured, and must not be imperiled on account 
of the lives of any number of missionaries) As for ideas and 
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teachings which are intended to benefit mankind, as they call it, 
what is all that to us? So that we sell our goods we don’t care a 
rap about their moral or spiritual condition, or whatever it is. We 
look on these great peoples exclusively with an eye to the enlarged 
markets they are likely to furnish us. That is what we are here for, 
and nothing else under the sun interests us in comparison with 
trade and money making, etc., etc.—can anything more delusingly 
sordid be conceived of ?—and be it noted this is not the way that 
missionaries talk about them, but it is the way they paint themselves. 
Missionaries do not ask our merchants to take an active part in 
helping them bear their responsibilities, nor do they expect them to 
take so high an estimate of missionary work as they do themselves, 
but do expect them to be at least fair-minded and to be generously 
inclined to a recognition of the loftiness of moral as well as of mer- 
vantile enterprise. 

(4). * But”—those same objectors continue— But religion 
is not to be propagated by force-of any kind, political or 
material. It is matter of conscience, and should be left to every 
man’s conscience to decide for himself.” Precisely, and for that 
very reason the propriety of those religious freedom articles is 
made apparent. That is just what they provide for, nothing less 
and certainly nothing more. ‘Their function is not to be promotive 
but preventive. If they intended to call forth any official help in 
building up Christianity to the disparagement of any other form of 
religion then the complaint might be put forward, but if they are 
intended to put all on equality, so far as the law is concerned, then 
the complaint does not hold. It is the latter which is true and not 
the former. The articles in question are insistent only on a com- 
mon tolerance, and are preventive of any intolerance. What they 
mean is religious freedom for anybody alike, and that involves 
intellectual freedom for everybody alike, freedom of thought, liberty 
of soul for all mankind. They mean simply No INTERFERENCE WITH 
ANOTHER MAN'S RIGHT OF OPINION. ‘That is a matter for every man 
to settle with his Creator and Judge. Therefore a Christian will not 
interfere with the religious freedom of a Confucianist, nor shall a 
Confucianist interfere with the religious freedom of a Christian. In 
Britain and in the United States a Mahommedan, a Hindu and a 
Buddhist have the same religious liberty that is guaranteed to a 
Protestant or a Roman Catholic. Under the flag of the former nation 
are many tens of millions, not Christians, who are thus protected. 
In Singapore and other British colonies multitudes of Chinese have 
the same protection. When the toleration article was inserted 
England and America, and the other countries too, were only asking 
what they had long been most freely giving to others, 
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The use of the word “force” therefore in this connection is 
wholly out of place. There is no “force” about it; it is just the 
other way. It is not an enjoinment—Thou shalt help, but simply 
Thou shalt not persecute, No force shall be used on anybody. 
Whatever seeks admission to the human intellect or the human 
understanding, no matter what it is, shall succeed or fail on its own 
intrinsic merits. The kind of talk that has at times been so freely 
indulged in about forcing our faith and forcing our views of theol- 
ogy and ethics on the Chinese, only indicates a marvelous blur of 
discernment as to the actual facts of the situation. No missionary 
ever wishes for or will accept a disciple whose faith has been forced 
upon him. Nobody is obliged to believe, nobody is obliged even to 
listen to a missionary, even in the open air, he can pass him by and 
ignore him altogether ; nobody is obliged to buy his tracts or accept 
them as a present or even look at them in somebody’s else hands. 
The man who does not want to hear has his perfect right not to 
hear guaranteed to him, but let him not interfere with another 
man’s right to listen if he wants to. 

But now we rejoice most heartily in beiug permitted to say 
that in civil and official life among our own cpuntrymen out in the 
East, a mighty current of sentiment runs in another channel. 

These persons say, It is true we are here in the pursuits of an 
honorable and elevating commerce, profitable not only to ourselves 
but equally so to the Chinese. While thus engaged in business we 
caunot be indifferent to the moral and intellectual debasement of 
the common people. We are not all sordidness as some might 
suppose. The missiouaries are our countrymen—they represent the 
uplifted Christian sentiment of our own land—as indeed we our- 
selves are privileged to do in another department if we choose to. 
Whether everybody among them always does the wisest thing is 
not the question. Let us recognise the fact that here is an appalling 
moral need, and they are doing what they can to remedy it. 
We all recognize the lack of moral stamina in Chiuese official ad- 
ministration, and we all feel that we must have China fully opened. 
The missionaries are doing a pioneer work in both directions, and 
we wish them all possible success. We certainly shall not begrudge 
them their legitimate share of the common protection for life and 
property provided for us all, and for which their supporters have 
paid as well as ourselves. If as we think China needs us it also 
needs them; if Christianity finds a mighty helper in trade and 
commerce, so trade and commerce need the benign and healthful 
influence of Christian civilization, and all this independent of that 
greater and supreme spiritual need of all mankind. The success of 
missions means the greater triumph and success of commerce the 
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world over. Therefore we will be fair-minded and not illiberal, and 
we will not be counting as enemies to trade those who are among 
its best and real friends. 

For such reasons we shall stand by the treaty articles on missions 
the same as any other, and shall point to them not only as proofs 
that our commercial treaties are not all for mere gain, but that in 
them we have given exaltation to a principle reached by ourselves 
only after centuries of moiling, a principle of soul freedom to 
which no man can object, and which, as accepted, will benetit more 
than anything else from the West, except Christianity itself, all 
these low grade millions of China. 

Which of these attitudes towards the treaty articles is the 
better and more just one let each one decide for himself. 

In all this reasoning we are dwelling on the question of 
rightfulness, pure and simple. To pat the subject in another form, if 
we at all understand the sentiment among missionaries, generally, 
it is this :-— 

I. They do not ask that any favor of any kind shonld be shown 
to themselves or their converts above what is shown to any and all 
others in like circumstances. 

Il. They do ask that neither they themselves, nor their cov- 
verts, be discriminated against in a way that is never done to others 
in like circumstances. 

III. As regards the truths and ideas they inculcate they do 
not ask for any official endorsement or backing to help them gain 
acceptance. These truths and ideas are to be accepted or rejected 
on their own intrinsic merits exclusively. Beyond liberty of speech 
to be exercised always with the utmost and most unfailing courtesy, 
missionary utterance asks for nothing whatever. 

IV. But missionaries do feel that they have reason to demur 
whenever they see it proposed to have an official stigma and a brand 
of outlawry put upon their teachings, because they happen to be 
Christian and not Hindu or Buddhist, or Confucian, or some other 
of the variety of faiths known in this land of China. 

While these are the rightful claims in themselves yet what the 
missionary is willing to put up with, and does put up with in dis- 
charging his obligation to his Master, is quite another thing. 
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What Truths most readily influence the Chinese to 
become Christians. 
BY REV. E. Z. SIMMONS. 


[Baptist Mission, Canton.] 


STS) VERY missionary asks over and over again, What truth or 
truths shall I present to my audience, or to my hearers, or 
to my hearer, to-day? ‘The importance of this inquiry is 

the reason that this subject is brought before you for considera- 

tion. I am happy to say that I am a dispenser, a setter forth of 
the wisdom and experiences of others in this paper. And if some 
of you do not see your own wise selection of truths and experiences 
reflected herein you will know how to account for it. For, out of 
the thirty papers sent out asking for statements as to what five 
truths in your opinion most powerfully influence the Chinese to 

become Christians, sixteen answers have been returned. And I 

here take the opportunity to thank you for the favor you have 

conferred upon all of us, I sent out about seventy-five papers to 

Chinese Christians. I have received answers to thirty-three of these. 

These answers are of value in two respects, as to the truths to 

preach, and as to the methods of preaching. ‘These answers again 

are divided into two classes: the short, definite answer and the long 
essay. 

The experimental part, that which leads to the conversion of 
different persons, is of real interest, and shows the value of nearly 
every department of our work at home and here, and especially 
that of early home training. And as there are many members of 
our physical body, and every member is interdependent upon the 
others, so of the spiritual body. Then with all due regard for the 
best good of the cause that we all wish to see advanced we ought 
not to think too highly of our own work and methods, but ought to 
encourage all as we have opportunity, remembering that he that 
is not against us is for us. 

But to the subject matter in hand. I have arranged the 
truths suggested by you under ten heads. 

1. The one personal Sovereign God, Creator of all, and that 
should be worshipped by all men. 

This truth, that there is one personal God, seems to be a truth 
that was bequeathed by our Maker to all mankind originally. The 
devil has well nigh biotted this truth out of the minds of the 
Chinese if we judge by the religious condition of the people 
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now; for there are gods many here, It is important for us to 
bring them back to the fact that there is one sovereign God, the 
Creator of all things and of all men. This idea of Creator implies 
ownership; and that we, His creatures, should use the things 
that He has created with reference to His will and glory; and 
that because He has shown His wisdom and beneficence iu all His 
works towards the children of men that He should be worshipped 
by all. The Chinese, as a people, are peculiarly a worshipping 
people. And at the same time they are utilitariaus. If we can 
show them that it is not only right to worship God, but to their 
advantage, we have gone a long way towards undermining their 
idolatry. There is no middle ground between the worship of one 
God and the many gods; for Jehovah will not divide this honor 
with another. ‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 

2. The Fatherhood of God and His love as revealed in Christ. 

This is closely connected with the above, but because of its 
peculiar attractiveness and force with the Chinese it was thought 
best to give it a separate mention. ‘The father, the ancestor, is a 
potent factor in the lives and worship of the Chinese. And the 
further you can go back in this line of ancestors the more powerful 
it appeals to the Chinese mind. ‘This great truth, the Fatherhood 
of God, is one that should be pressed home to the Chinese. When 
we have gotten them to subscribe to the truth that God is one, and 
that one God is my Father, one long step towards his conversion 
is gained. 

But God’s love as revealed in the giving up of His Son, His 
well beloved, His only begotten Son, for us, is a truth that goes 
home to a Chinaman’s heart with ereat foree. Here, where the 
highest reverence is given to the Father, and the strongest love to 
the one first born Son, this fact, that our Father gave His first born 
and only begotten for us, is the highest revelation of love that 
can be conceived of on the part of man. If we would break up 
the fallow ground of their polytheism let us present this trath in 
all of its fulness, beauty and power. 

3 Christ died for all that we might have forgiveness of sin in 
Him. 

The idea of substitution in China is a common one, and one 
that is often carried out in the execution of their laws. *‘The parents 
are made to suffer jor the wrong doing of their children, the brother 
for the crimes of a brother, the kinsman for the crimes of a 
kinsman, the clansman for the misdeeds of a clansman, and a country- 
man for the misdeeds of a countryman. But when there is no 
national, no racial, no clan, no flesh and blood obligation their 
ideas as to substitution stop. In this case Christ died for us when 
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none of these. relations existed; and that too while we were dead 
in trespasses and sins and in open rebellion against Him. This is 
a truth that is staggering to their way of thinking, and when the 
resultant truth is stated that Christ died that our sins might be 
forgiven, it becomes a matter of personal interest of the greatest 
concern and value to them. It should be definitely stated and 
emphasized that “there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.” For the whole atmos- 
phere of Chinese religions is saturated with the idea, “Do some- 
thing to merit the favor of the gods.” So this idea of Christ, our 
substitute and only remedy for the remission of sins, is of first 
importance in our teaching. 

4, Reward and Punishment. 

If there is any one truth that the Chinese all believe it is this 
one. And the blessed rewards that are held out to those who 
believe in Christ is a pleasing and taking doctrine to them. The 
best they can hope for through their own systems of belief is very 
little compared to what the Bible promises to those who are in 
Christ. And to make this hope more tangible, the resurrection of 
Christ and the doctrine of the resurrection should be fully stated. 
Personally, 1 have found the Chinese much interested in this doc- 
trine. And it is of equal force in the doctrine of punishment for 
sin; for the idea of punishment in the body is much more forcible 
than the idea of punishment apart from the body. According to 
the testimony that I have gained from uative Christians the fear of 
punishment for sin appeals to the Chinese with more force than any 
other one truth, Largely more than three-fourths of those that I 
have asked as to why they became Christians, have given the fear of 
punishment as the main cause. And this leads to the next point. 
5. Sin must be realized and repented of before one can trust in 
Christ for salvation. 

The fact of sin must be thrust home to the heart. “No China- 
man really accepts the Gospel until he realizes that he is a sinner 
and needs a Saviour.” One brother writes: “ But in my experience 
the task of tasks is to bring home to the native mind this fact of 
sin.’ Christ and the Apostles preached repentance of sin. One 
cannot repent of that which he does not regard as dangerous, hurt- 
ful and wrong. Salvation is freedom from the consequences of sin\ 
And we should present sin in all of its blackness and in its hateful- 
ness to God, and that the sinner deserves His eternal wrath and 
punishment. The thunderings of the law should be set over against 
the love of God in Christ. He who does not preach the fact of sin 
and the necessity of repentance will have a Church of unsaved 
members, if he has any Church at all. 
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6. Men can become Christians only through the renewing 
power of the Spirit. 

This should be insisted upon more frequently and with greater 
definiteness than is usually done. The necessity and work of the 
Spirit we recognize, but I fear that many of our converts are like 
the disciples that Paul found at Ephesus, ‘ who had not even heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost.”” This is the dispensation of the 
Spirit, and His person and work ought not to be overlooked or 
lightly esteemed. We should honor Him and rely upon Him for 
the success of the Gospel we preach. We all believe that it is the 
Spirit that changes the hearts of men, that takes away the stony 
heart and gives the heart of flesh. Let us say so, and teach our 
people that it is the Spirit who killeth the sin and maketh alive 
unto righteousness. 

And just here another point is important: ‘ 

7. Prayer should be encouraged. 

The prayer of the publican was accepted by God, and why 
should not every sinner be taught and encouraged to pray, “ Lord 
have mercy upon me a sinner.” Forms of simple prayer may be 
helpful, but there is danger that persons will trust in their prayers, 
and not pray that they may be enabled to trust in Christ and receive 
the Spirit’s presence and help. If you can get a man to praying 
aright he is generally not far from the kingdom. [By all means teach 
the people to pray for themselves. 

8. The emptiness of earthly things, the folly of worshipping 
idols, sympathy in suffering and temporal help. 

The emptiness of earthly things is a fact that is very evident 
to most of the Chinese. At best most of them have but little of 
this world’s goods and treasures. Still we may insist on the fact 
that material things do not satisfy the best desires and aspirations 
of the soul, and they are uncertain as to duration. The folly of 
idolatry can easily be made plain to the Chinese. But we should be 
certain when we tare down their idolatry that we do not leave them 
without any other belief. The house thus swept and garnished 
may become the abode of seven devils unless it is speedily and 
properly occupied. I believe less and less, as the years go by, in 
preaching against idolatry, but more and more in preaching Christ 
and Him crucified in order to destroy idolatry, ; 

Sympathy in perplexity and suffering and in bereavement 
should always be given freely. This will bind the people to us with 
a three-fold cord. And the oft ridiculed and abused rice Christian 
should not be despised. When hunger, the real want of sufficient 
food, is common to half the people it is not strange that many are 
influenced by the prospect of temporal help. Some that were led 
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to Christ for the loaves and fishes have proved to be faithful follow- 
ers of the Saviour, The benefits that come to the Christian in this 
life, because he is a Christian, are many and real. ‘* For Godliness is 
profitable for all things, having the promise of this life that now is aud 
of that which is to come.” It frees the Christian from many bur- 
densome executions of heathenism and superstition. And the fact 
that Christ frees all who trust in Him from the fear of evil spirits is 
a great boon to the Chinese. For many of them are in bondage all 
their lives to the iron tyranny of the fear of evil spirits. 

9. Brotherly-love, that is so strongly inculcated in the Bible, is 
attractive to the Chinese. 

Christ said: ‘By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples if ye have love one to another.” The fact that large num- 
bers of Christians can meet together, discuss matters where there are 
real differences of upinion and yet manifest brotherly love, is some- 
thing often remarked upon by the heathen. Some years ago a 
literary graduate came into a chapel where our association was in 
session, and listened to the proceedings for about three hours. He 
said he had never seen anything like it. ‘ For,” said he, “ in the 
meetings of the gentry there is always more or less wrangling, 
rough and unseemly language and: much confusion.” But just to 
think that there were nearly two hundred men and women from all 
parts of the country who remained quiet, and, to his mind, kept per- 
fect order for so long a time, was something unheard of for Chinese. 
It is often mentioned by the native Christians as a fact, for which 
we should thank God, that people of different names from different 
districts, different prefectures, different provinces and different 
nations can dwell together in brotherly-love. It is well for us to 
show the people the beauty of this doctrine by getting them to 
attend our public assemblies. But it is best of all for us to set forth 
this doctrine in our intercourse with the people and by our lives in 
our own farailies. 

10. The ethical teachings of the New Testament compared 
with the ethical teachings of the Chinese. 

It is pleasing to our hearers when we can set forth some doc- 
trine that agrees with theirs. While in most cases it is true they 
have the mere form, the shell, without the life, yet it is well to 
conciliate them when we can do it safely. And as the Chinese 
are self-satisfied, self-opinionated and egotistical to a very great 
degree, we mnst be careful that they do not go away from our 
services with the idea that their doctrine is as good as ours. When 
this kind of preaching is indulged in it is well to compare the re- 
sults of the ethical teachings of the New Testament with the results 
of the ethical teachings of the Chinese. The saying that a tree is 
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known by its fruits is so patent a truth that it needs only to be 
clearly stated to carry the point with all reasonable people. 

These points have been presented to you for your consideration 
and discussion, with the hope that we may be helpful the one to the 
other, and that we may all be the more efficient in advancing the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in China, 





The Three Religions and their Bearing on Chinese 
Civilization. 
BY REY. J. LAMBERT REES, B.SC. 
(Concluded from page 169, April No.) 

em» 
5 we met an ideal Taoist we should find him to be a man just and 
es upright, like the Confucianist, in his transactions, but im- 

pelled by his religious beliefs to do many things which the 
latter would not do, and also to avoid many things which, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the sages, would be regarded as harmless. 
Not only would he engage in many religious ceremonies which the 
true Confucianist would scorn, but he also would be most punctillious 
in his choice of locality for his dwelling as well as for the graves of 
his relatives, lest in any way he would select an unlucky spot, and so 
have the feng shut unpropitious. This superstitious trait would, 
indeed, be characteristic of the man. On every turn he would be 
afraid of offending some one or other of the spirits that dwell, as he 
thinks, in the myriad objects he sees around him in nature. He 
would be eager to do well, knowing that his actions would be minutely 
noticed by the recording spirits who, though dwelling in invisibility, 
yet, as he supposes, are ever near him. He fears the tortures of 
the infernal regions, longs for immortal life, aud believes that this is 
to be obtained not by drinking an elixir, or swallowing a pill, as the 
old Taoists believed, but by the amount of credit he accumulates 
through performing meritorious acts. He does many kind deeds, and 
his natural benevolence is possibly not altogether lost in his eagerness 
to save his own soul, but he lacks the qualities of a man who can 
contribute to the real advancement of civilization and the uplifting 
of humanity. 

We turn next to the Buddhist religion. 

Out of the confusion into which India was thrown by the in- 
vasion of Alexander the Great, in 331 B.C., a powerful kingdom was 
formed by Tchandragupta, who became a patron of Buddhism, ex- 
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ercising his influence on behalf of this faith throughout the land over 
which he held dominion. His grandson Ashoka originated the 
Buddhist missions. Besides sending missionaries to Cabulistan, 
Gandhara, Cashmere and Nepaul, which were not far removed 
from India,* he sent in the year 250 B.C. eighteen missionaries to 
China. Images of these eighteen apostles of Buddhism may be seen 
to-day in all the larger temples throughout the Empire. When the 
Buddhist propagandists came to China they arrayed themselves from 
the beginning on ‘the side of the popular superstitions in opposi- 
tion to Confucianism. For 390 years, however, the faith which they 
sought to disseminate made little progress in the Celestial Empire. 
Imperial power and Confucian prejudice were against it, so that, 
however agreeable its tenets might be to the common people, the 
new faith had little chance of making headway with such formidable 
opposition. In the year 61 A.D. the Emperor Ming Ti had the well- 
known dream, in consequence of which he sent ‘emissaries to India, 
who brought back in 66 A.D. an image of Buddha, earved in sandal- 
wood, and one sacred book. This book was translated and published 
by order of the Emperor, and Buddhism was soon firmly established 
in China. 

That Buddhism has power, net only in China, but also in the 
whole of Eastern Asia, holding in its thraldom a third of the human 
race, proves that it’ possesses elements which commend it to the hearts 
and minds of men. When it came to China it found men and women 
who were in suffering as it did everywhere else. Though there was 
not the Indian caste distinction, whereby each class looks down with 
pride and scorn on that below it, yet there were large multitudes of 
downtrodden and oppressed people. Human misery is known all the 
world over, and China in those ancient days presented a spectacle that 
was no exception to the general rule. Confucianism brought no joy or 
comfort to the multitudes who were in suffering. It opened no door 
of hope to the poor and the needy. It in nowise lifted up the cur- 
tain that hung over death. The deepest instincts of man felt that 
there was an invisible spiritual world, but Confucianism was dumb. 
Buddhism came as a veritable Gospel. It was the Gospel of despair it 
is true, yet it was good news to those who were in spiritual darkness, 
weighed down to the earth with oppression and misery. Just as the 
heart-broken man looks at his bottle of laadanum and clasps it with Joy 
before he takes the fatal draught, so the benighted Chinese hailed with 
open arms and gladdened hearts the advent of Buddhism ; it meant to 
them deliverance from misery, it opened the way to Nirvana, the land 
of eternal oblivion, ‘l'o the poor oppressed with suffering, to the pious 
seeking holiness, to the sinner in his vice, to the philosopher seeking 


* See ‘* Lectures on Buddhism,” by Dr. Eitel, p. 21. 
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light on the mystery of life, Buddhism had a message to deliver. All 
existence, it taught, isa wheel. One universe after another has appear- 
ed and disappeared; ons after eons have come and gone ; from the 
débris of the old new orders are formed ; the present is ever chang- 
ing to form the future. Life is a part of this constant whirl. Now 
as a plant, then as an insect ; now asa reptile, then as a beast ; now as 
woman, then as man, life goes round in never-ending cycles. The 
rank which organized beings now occupy in the scale of life is due 
to their moral character in a former state of existence. ‘This last 
tenet is the great fulcrum of Buddhism ; for according to it there is 
a possibility of ascending in the scale of being. By dint of merit the 
individual can mount kigher and higher through the different states 
of existence, and when the last and highest state is attained he can 
enter the land of Nirvana and be free for evermore from the vexa- 
tious changes of life. This makes salvation dependent on the will 
of man, and so, in theory at any rate, brings it within the reach of 
every human being. ‘The present, it is true, is unalterable, but the 
possibility of attaining to a better state when again re-born, and 
eventually to escape entirely all the miseries of existence, is held out 
before those who kave a real desire for this emancipation. Bud- 
dhism lays down definite and detailed directions, by following which 
it is possible to escape re-birth and reach the longed-for Nirvana. 
There are two main duties which must be fulfilled to reach the end 
in view; these are, rectification of the conduct, and meditation. 
These two duties have given rise to two different schools of Bud- 
dhism in China, one school emphasizing morality as being the more 
important, and the other maintaining that meditation was the safe 
cvurse to pursue. The laws of morality which Buddhism inculcates 
are definite and strict.* There are ten vices and ten virtues, the 
former must be assiduously avoided and the latter diligently practis- 
ed by the votaries of the religion. The ten vices are: [, Three of the 
body—1. Killing. 2. Stealing. 3. Adultery. IL. Four of the lips—4. 
Slandering. 5. Reviling. 6. Lying. 7. Elegant words (uttered witha 
vicious intention) III, Three of the mind—S8. Jealousy. 9. Hatred, 
10. Folly, which includes not believing in the Honoured Three (Bud- 
dha, Dharma,and Senga). The ten virtues are the opposite of these: 
1. Preserving life. 2. Almsgiving. 8. Chastity. 4. Peaceful words, 
5. Yielding words. 6. Truthful words. 7. Plain unadorned words. 
8. Abstinence from quarreling. 9%. Mercy. 10. Acting from good 
causes. The most important tenet in the Buddhist ethical code is 
care for animal life. ‘This is the first in the list of virtues, and its 
opposite is the first in the list of vices. The theory of trans- 
migration gives it this importance, for according to the teaching of 


* Chinese Buddhism, by Dr. Edkins, p. 188. 
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Buddhism any member of the lower orders of the organic world may 
in some previous existence have been a man, and a person injuring 
animal life might, therefore, in the very act, be injuring one of his 
own ancestors. All true Buddhists of course strictly abstain from 
animal food. Buddha, it is said, gave four reasons for such abstin- 
ence*; “1, In the endless changes of the metempsychosis, persons 
in the relation to me of any of the six divisions of kindred, have 
become from time to time some of the animals used for food. To 
avoid eating my relations I ought to abstain. 2. The smell and taste 
are not clean. 3. The smell causes fear among the various animals. 
4. To eat animal food prevents charms and other magical devices 
from taking effect.” The doctrine of Karma, or accumulation of 
merit, is the prominent feature of Buddhistic teaching. It is this 
that opens the door of deliverance, and the people by the millions 
have availed themselves of it, A fixed value has been attached to 
each virtue, and a fixed demerit has been given to each vice, so that 
@ person may become his own accountant, and may at the end of 
each year, by adding up the columns of virtue and vice, see exactly 
how he morally stauds. A man thus goes on storing up a surplus 
of merit by careful attention to his conduct and prepares himself 
for a better state at re-birth. The ideal is the life of Buddha, and 
each true devotee must endeavour to shape his life after this model, 
When the heart is rectified by imitation of the life of Buddha the 
final step to nothingness is by contemplation, by a process of mental 
abstraction, whereby the mind is withdrawn frvim all objects of 
sense, and is at last set free to enter Nirvana. But the instinct of 
self-preservation is too strong in man to remain satisfied with the 
prospect of total extinction, so Nirvana became gradually, in northern 
Buddhism, to be regarded as not only possessing negative qualities— 
the absence of misery, but also as having a more positive character— 
the presence of happiness. 3y the fifth century of the Christian era 
the Chinese had developed the dogma of Western Paradise or Pure 
Land and had discarded the idea of annihilation as being the goal 
of existence. By sincerely worshipping Amitabha men can, it is be- 
lieved, be released from the endless cycles of transmigration and 
enter into the enjoyment of eternal peace and rest in the pure land 
of the Western Heaven. “The Western Heaven f isa kingdom of 
extreme happiness ; there is there fulness of life and no pain or 
sorrow mixed with it, no need of being born again, no Nirvana even. 
In the midst of it there are seven precious ponds, the water of which 
possesses all the eight qualities which the best water can have, viz., 
it is still, it is pure and cold, it is sweet and agreeable, it is light 
* Chinese Buddhism, by Dr. Edkins, p. 204, 
+ Eitel’s Lectures on Buddhism, p. 120. 
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and soft, it is fresh and rich ; it tranquillizes, it removes hunger and 
thirst, and finally it nourishes all roots. The bottom of these ponds 
is covered with gold sand, and round about there are pavements con- 
structed of precious stones and -metals and many two-storeyed 
pavilions built of richly coloured transparent jewels. Ou the sur- 
face of the water there are beautiful lotus flowers floating, each as 
large as a carriage wheel, displaying the most dazzling colours and 
dispersing the most fragrant aroma. ‘There are also beautiful birds 
there which make delightful enchanting music, and at every breath 
of wind the very trees on which those birds are resting join in the 
chorus, shaking their leaves in trembling accords of sweetest har- 
mony.” 

There are many books in circulation which aim at exhorting 
the Chinese to follow the principles of Buddhism. The book of 
the Pure Land (Tsing Tu Wen) is, says* Dr. Edkins, a good example 
of Buddhist teaching in China. The author, who was a native of 
Chang-shuh, of the Kiang-su province, lived about 800 years ago. 
He was a Confucian scholar and a graduate of the third degree. 
The work has been translated into German by Schott, but no 
English translation has yet been published. ‘The following transla- 
tion of parts of Chapter VI and Chapter XII will give an idea of the 
character of Buddhist hortatory teaching. 


Chapter VI. Lvxhortation to Meditators. 


“To meditate, to arrive at the great comprehension, and thus to 
escape the wheel of life and death, is indeed most to be desired, but 
those who attain to this are only two or three in a hundred. If, 
however, you rectify conduct, in order to enter Paradise, then 
you forthwith escape the transmigration wheel, and life and death 
become as you wish them ; there is not one failure in ten thousand, 
Therefore I advise you, intelligent members of the Buddhistic 
orders, in addition to meditating to employ a few spare moments 
every day in rectifying your conduct, in order to enter the Western 
land. If by meditating and arriving at the great intelligence one 
escapes the wheel of transmigration, but is still a long way off from 
Buddha, why not come and see Amitabha, paying your homage to 
him and worshipping him. Though you have not arrived at the 
great comprehension and your period of life suddenly comes to a 
close, if you straightway enter the Western land, see Buddha and 
hear the law, what does it matter about this great comprehension P 
If you do not rectify your conduct you will certainly depart in 
yoor sins; although you were like ‘Tsing Tsao Tang, Kia Chan Shi, 
Cheng Ru Che, you will all be lost in the transmigration wheel, 

* Chinese Buddhism, p. 411. 
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which will indeed be miserable. If you do not despise this doc- 
trine be diligent in rectifying your conduct, and thus advance in 
the right course. And again, take this doctrine and persuade men, 
so that men thereby may persuade each other. Men will thus 
consider you to be true Buddhists, and will rejoice in obeying 
your teaching. The advantage of this is infinite. It is the highest 
excellence and the highest life.” 


Chapter XII. An Exhortation to purify Self from Sin. 


“With regard to this organic body who is it that believes that 
it is the root of misery ? All men covet earthly pleasures without 
knowing that pleasure is the cause of misery. This empty life 
easily passes away. How can it be lasting! It is visionary and 
unstable ; all men perish out of sight ... Man cannot avoid the 
evils that are incident to birth, age, disease, death and dissolution. 
Above there is not a thread in which he can trust, below there is 
not a rootlet that can support him ; all is empty and hollow like the 
bubble on the face of the water. He is momentary, not lasting. 
He is perishable like the dew-drop on the blade of grass—an in- 
stant, and he is no more. In case of a long life it is only sixty or 
seventy years, and then all perish. In case of a short life, often at 
the age of twenty or thirty, the flower is nipped in the bud. ‘To-day 
we do not know what may happen to-morrow ; man retires to rest and 
wakes no more; all of a sudden the fleeting breath is gone, and for 
all eternity we never meet again, Alas! there is no resting place 
for the body. Ah! who is it that does not deceive it. The sinews 
bind together the bony frame-work.” (Then follows a dissertation 
on the meauness of the body, which we will not translate) “An 
accident or an illness suffices to bring man to his end. Excessive 
heat and excessive cold all combine to push him on with ease to his 
withered age. The allurements of the eye entice him to become 
after death a hungry ghost. The ear follows bewitching sounds, 
which lead a man to the land of misery. The palate tastes a thousand 
flavours, but after death man gets no earthly benefit other than a 
little oil-lamp burning by his coffin. There is nothing loveable 
about this body ; all men should wish to leave it. Why is man still 
deluded, relying on his prowess? ‘The foolish one dreams on wild 
dreams. It is as if one adorned a skull with flowers, or placed some 
fragrant musk in a bag of decayed skin . . . Man contrives a hun- 
dred plans as if he would live for a myriad years and knows not that 
by headaches and gradually blurring eyes the King of Hades leads 
him to his destiny. There is no one that can restore him his lost 
powers and faculties.” . . . (Then follows a description of the disso- 
lation of the body after death and the tortures of the soul in Hades.) 
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The very fact that Buddhism has spread as it has done 
shows that its moral principles are such as have commended 
themselves to the human conscience. I[t is indeed the moral 
element in Buddhism that has imparted to it its chief power. It 
started with the distinct recognition of sin and evil. Connecting 
the existence of suffering with sin it taught in the clearest 
terms the doctrine of retribution. It taught the transitoriness and 
hollowness of all earthly things, and thus sought to withdraw 
men’s minds from being too eagerly set upon them. It showed, 
what in Confucianism, at any rate, had been almost entirely over- 
looked, the reality of the invisible spiritual world. It strove to 
teach men to be unselfish and to regard lust and passion as their 
chief enemies, It taught the excellence and superiority of a 
spiritual life and directed men’s minds away from what is carnal 
and worldly to a realm of eternal peace and purity. 

The ideal Buddhist undoubtedly is the recluse, one who has 
altogether abandoned the world and strives to subdue desires and 
passions by self-mortification and contemplation. But such a 
character has little bearing on social life and civilization ; for having 
abandoned the world he is no longer in a position to influence it. 
Let us imagine one who has a share in the practical affairs of life. 
We should find such a man to be of a quiet contemplative nature. 
He is generous and sympathetic in his behaviour towards others, is 
specially scrupulous in his treatment of lower animals, and is of 
course a striet vegetarian, If he has means he takes the lead in all 
cases of benevolence and charity and keeps a bouk to record, or at 
any rate carefully treasures in his memory, all the good deeds he 
performs ; for his very salvation depends upon the amount of merit 
which thus accumulates. But if he is a consistent Buddhist his 
very life is to him a burden, and his chief concern must be to be for 
ever rid of it. He systematically recites his chants, repeating and 
repeating the name of Amitabha, for this also is storing up merit, 
aud he thus hopes there will be grauted unto him an entrance into 
the land of eternal rest. 

Though the doctrine of the Western Paradise has greatly modi- 
fied the pessimism of Buddhism, still the teaching that existence is 
essentially an evil is such a fundamental principle in the religion 
that it is impossible to do away entirely with its effects, This teach- 
ing is indeed like a canker at the root of the Hastern civilization. 
As long as it is felt that to exist is an evil and a misery, and that the 
best that can happen to human life is to disappear for ever, so long 
no true efforts will be made to elevate and enuoble society. Praise- 
worthy efforts have, it is true, been made by Buddhism to alleviate the 
sufferiug of mankind ; this is its leading tenet and its motive power, 
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but it cannot aim at lifting up and enriching the present life. The 
very nature of Buddhism makes it thus impossible that it should 
ever becume a factor in the development of a high order of civiliza- 
tion, 

We have briefly passed under review the leading charac- 
teristics of the three religions of China. They are very different 
in their nature, but strangely enough they find a home together, not 
only in the same country but very often in the heart of the same person. 
The Chinese have a strange faculty of overlooking the coutradictory 
nature of many of the dogmas and of regarding them merely as 
supplementary to each other. We tried to imagine a typical repre- 
sentative of each of the three religious, but in real I'fe there are no 
such representatives to be found. Each man’s character is a product 
of the combined influence of Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. 
Some, it is true, are affected by a preponderate influence of one or 
the other, but there is no one in China whose character can be said 
to be the pure outcome of any one of the religious we have reviewed, 
And what is true of the individual is also true of the civilization as 
au whole—it is the product of the T'riune Religion. We often hear 
surprise expressed with regard to Chinese civilization ; it is looked 
upon as anomalous, as if something mysterious had occurred to 
blight it and arrest ics progress. Whilst the Western world has ad- 
vanced, China seems left in the rear, and travellers, accustomed to look 
at things from a Western point of view, are often at a loss to account 
for the stationary character of Eastern Asia, and call it a case of 
arrested development. 1f we examine the civilization thoroughly, 
however, we shall find that there is, in reality, nothing anomalous 
about it. China is what it is, because it could be nothing else. It 
has advanced or remained stationary, like every other country, ac- 
cording to definite laws and forces inherent within itself. When we 
hear of bribery and corruption amongst those who are in authority, 
fortunes of millions of taels amassed on the one hand and myriads 
of people perishing of famine on the other, the overflowing waters 
of the Yellow River sweeping away thousands of helpless men and 
women owing to the negligence of officials or misappropriation of 
funds allotted for the purpose of obviating the calamity, poverty 
spreading on all hands whilst there are enormvus resources of wealth 
lying undeveloped in the earth owing to the mutual jealousy of those 
in high position, millions of people as helpless as slaves in the hands 
of absolute despotism—all this along with an order of intelligence 
that can rival that of any nation that has ever appeared on the 
face of the earth ;—let us not say that we have simply a case 
of arrested development. There are deep and real causes that 
have brought this about. There is nothing in the world that 
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happens by chance, and civilizations are produced according to as 

definite aud exact laws as any phenomena in the physical world. 

The case of China is not indeed isolated in history but on the con- 

trary it illustrates a general rule. . All the various types of civiliza- 
tion that have ever appeared, except one, have their analogy in 

China. This one exception is what we call Western or Christian 

civilization. As Benjamin Kidd has clearly pointed out in his 
chapter on “No Rational Sanction for Progress” an inevitable 
feature of all societies established on a military footing* “is the 
growth of powerful aristocratic corporations and autocratic classes 
living in wealth and power and keeping the people in subjection 
while despising and oppressing them. It is no answer to say that 
these societies were a natural product of the time, and that if any 
social group had not been so organized it must ultimately have 
disappeared before stronger rivals. We can scarcely shut our eyes 
to the fact that the future did not concern the existing members, 
and that to the great mass of the people in these societies, who lived 
and suffered in subjection to the dominant class which a military 
organization produced, the future of society, or even of the race, was 
a matter of perfect indifference compared with the actual and obvious 
hardships of their own oppressed condition in the present.” The 
case of Greece and Rome, with all the elegance of their civilization, 
was no exception to this rule, Those also were cases of the develop- 
ment and enrichment of the few, at the expense of the spoliation of 
the many. When Rome was at the height of its power and 
splendour two-thirds of the whole population were slaves. Parallel 
cases might be found in the history of all nations. In Egypt, 
Babylon, Persia and Carthage the ruling parties held their sway 
as in China, through keeping tight in their hands the reins of 
government, and through keeping the masses completely in subjec- 
tion. Any attempt at elevating and enlightening the people gene- 
rally would of course be in direct conflict with the interest of those 
in authority, and in consequence would not be undertaken. ‘This is 
the general history of all civilizations, except one, until the present 
time. ‘I'he new force which was born into the world,” f says Mr. 
Kidd, “ with the Christian religion, was evidently from the very first 
of immeasureable social significance. The original impetus was 
immense. The amorphous vigour of life was so great that several 
centuries have to pass away before any idea can be obtained of even 
the outlines of the growth which it was destined to build up out of 
the dead elements around it. From the beginning the constructive 
principle of life was unmistakable ; men seemed to be tranformed ; 

* Social Evolution, p. 72. 
+ Social Evolution, p. 133, 
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the ordinary motives of the individual mind appeared to be ex- 
tinguished. The new religion evoked, to a degree before unexampled 
in the world, an enthusiastic devotion to its corporate welfare, 
analogous to that which the patriot bears to his country. There 
sprang from it a stern aggressive, and at the same time disciplined, 
enthusiasm, wholly unlike any other that had been witnessed npon 
the earth.” What Jesus Christ did was to supply the world with a 
motor power to the moral principles which it possessed. He pro- 
claimed the world an universal brotherhood and created in the 
hearts of His followers the enthusiasm of humanity. “Our 
estimate of human nature,” * says the author of Eece Homo, “is 
in proportion to the best specimen of it we-have witnessed. This 
it is which is wanted to raise the feeling of humanity into an 
enthusiasm, when the precept of love has been given, an image 
must be set before the eyes of those who are called upon to obey 
it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable enough 
to raise the whole race and make the meanest member of it 
sacred with reflected glory.” And this type was Christ Himself. 
His followers have looked upon Him as embodying all the ideal 
of manhood. And not only so, they have looked upon Him as 
the Son of God who has humbled Himself to bear the miseries of 
mankind. This faith, this fact, has kindled into a burning flame 
in the hearts of men the spirit of altruism. It crushed the military 
despotism of Rome, and it is establishing in the world an order 
of civilization that is unique in the entire history of man. Turn 
now to China, and we at once see the missing factor. There is 
no motive power behind its ethical principles. Confucius felt this 
when he enunciated the Golden Rule, for the words immediately 
following are: ‘This I am not able to do,f” and the defect to 
which this confession points has existed all through the centuries 
down to the present time. The Chinese have been able to discover 
the great principles of morality, which are latent in the human con- 
science as well as, if not better than, any nation. But these prin- 
ciples, though clearly enunciated by the sages, are all but useless in 
practival life. The great motor power which has inspired mankind 
with altruistic enthusiasm, and which has imparted unto men the 
power to act out ethical principles, has yet to be felt in China. 
When felt it will here as elsewhere shatter into pieces the forces of 
oppression and tyranny, emancipate the people and set the nation to 
move on with the advancing march of civilization. 


* Ecce Homo, p. 154. 
+ Doctrine of the Mean, Chapter XIII. 3. 4. 
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China in the Light of History. 


BY REV. ERNST FABER, DR. THEOL. 
Translated from the German by E. M. H. 


V. Local Administration. 


YA Urnouctt theoretically the Emperor has absolute power, 
OS 


his despotism, and unfertunately also often his best plans, are 
considerably hampered by the mandarins. Inthe same way, 
though the mandarins have considerable scope for despotism, they 
are also somewhat controlled by superiors, observed by their under- 
lings, and all in turn by the people. The people find their natural 
representatives in the graduates. Many of these men formerly 
filled some high office, but retired either on account of the legal 
twenty-seven months of mourning for father or mother, or for other 
reasons. Naturally they possess a great influence in their own 
immediate neighbourhood. Some have the right of presenting 
memorials straight to the throne, and thus their influence is very 
great in the local courts and also with the Viceroy of the province. 
There is considerable organization among the people. ‘lhe larger 
families or clans have their own headmen and assembly places in the 
ancestral halls, where sacrifices, feasts and gatherings take place. 
The Elders can administer punishments, chiefly corporal punishment. 
The punishment of death is illegal, but is sometimes imposed. Ex- 
pulsion from the community, which is equivalent to the loss of all civil 
rights, is of frequent occurrence. Very often clans and villages 
coincide, but there are some villages where the people are of different 
clans, and either live in separate quarters, or intermingle. In such 
cases the village elders are chosen from among the old and respected 
men. ‘The observance of many village customs, which are enforced 
by the Elders, proves a heavy tax on the poor, e.g., subscriptions to 
idol festivals, public theatricals, extravagant expenditure at weddings, 
and on the birth of sons, at funerals, ete. ‘Those concerned are 
often obliged to pawn or sell their houses and lands, or even to sell 
their girls, in order to be able to conform to these absurd customs. 
Once in debt the people are almost sure to be ruined, for the rate of 
interest is very high, 367% or more. In towns and in the larger 
market places the merchants form guilds, i.e., tea, silk, drug and 
money guilds. Artisans, such as joiners, tailors, barbers, ete., also have 
their guilds. Some high graduate is generally at the head of these guilds 
to act as the mandarin’s attorney. These guilds exercise considerable 
influence on the members, on the general public and on the local 
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courts. Even thieves and beggars have their societies. Pulicemen 
are nowhere tu be seen. Watchmen are to be heard at night, and 
also protect from thieves during the day. On the other hand, begging 
is allowed to all. Cleanliness is quite a personal matter. Everyone is 
allowed to sweep in front of his own door if so disposed, or to stand the 
most objectionable pails outside if he please, as is often the case. 
The dead are buried anywhere, but innumerable coffius are to be seen 
in the fields or in the open spaces within the cities, and the smell 
proves that they are not hermetically sealed. Everyone has*a right 
to make a noise in his own house, or in the. street outside, by day or 
night, without fear uf police interference. As a rule roads and bridges 
are allowed to fall intu ruins. Here and there a philanthropic gentle- 
man or a society have them put in repair, but these efforts are quite 
local. The custom houses are the plague of the country. This does 
not refer to those in the ports where the customs are controlled by 
foreigners, In the interior of the country the custom houses are 
farmed, and unfortunately a great number have to be passed 
on one highway, as on the Rhine in the good old days. 
These custom houses also prevent foreign goods from entering 
the interior. Passports mitigate the evil somewhat, but cannot re- 
move it, as all goods must pass through the hands of Chinese 
traders. Confucianists have no religious communities, but both 
Buddhists and Taoists have monasteries. The priests and monks 
are subject to penal law and to the mandarins like the people. 


VI Extracts from the History of the Emperors of China. 


When one reads in books about China that Taoism teaches 
that temperateness and silent endurance are the highest virtues, 
that Buddhism requires self-denial and the preservation of life, that 
Confucianism inculcates love and justice which is united with 
strict subordination, one concludes, and in fact often finds it stated, 
that the Chinese are a peace-loving nation, that their history, their 
social and political relations are far superior to those of the Christian 
lands of the West. The following facts will furnish the impartial 
reader with subject for thought, and probably cause many a pre- 
conceived opinion to be considerably altered. 

The last Emperor of the Chow dyuasty died while in captivity to 
one of his vassal princes in 256 B.C. In 227 B.C. an attempt on 
the Emperor’s life failed. In 194 B.C. the first Emperor of the Han 
dynasty died of the wounds received in a fight with a rebel. After 
the death of a childless Emperor in 73 B.C. his nephew was placed 
on the throne by one of the generals and dethroned again in twenty- 
seven days. In the year 6 A.D. one of the chief ministers poison- 
ed the reigning Emperor. In 25 A.D. the Emperor had to flee before 
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a victorious relative, but was caught and executed. In the year 
A.D. 147 the young Emperor was poisoned by the brother of the 
Dowager-Empress. In 190 both the Emperor and his mother were 
dethroned, at first imprisoned in the palace and’ then put to death. 
In 214 a general caused the Empress and her father to be put to 
death, and then married his daughter to the Emperor. In 313 the 
Emperor was dethroned by a powerful prince, and after a banquet 
he, his generals and chief ministers were all executed. His succes- 
sor also was put to death in 317. The same year the heir to the 
throne and the whole reigning house were murdered by a general, who 
was thereupon slain with all his family. From 328-333 there was 
a succession of murders of claimants to the throne. ‘These horrors 
continued some decades until the formation of seven states, which 
made war upon each other. In 419 a general of the army murdered 
his Emperor. Three ministers dethroned the Emperor in 424, and 
soon after murdered him. His successor died by the hand of his own 
son. In 465 one Emperor was murdered by an official, and another 
by a general in 477. The same general forced the succeeding Em- 
peror to abdicate in his favour, but soon after murdered him and 
his whole family. In 494 a great-uncle murdered successively two 
Emperors and then slaughtered seven cousins and seventeen great- 
nephews. In 500 the Kmperor was dethroned by his brother, and 
the latter was poisoned a year later by the vice-gerent. Another 
general shut the reigning Emperor up in his palace and starved 
him to death in 549; murdered the heir, and the following Em- 
peror in 551. This general, who made himself Emperor, was de- 
feated in battle and then executed. The next Emperor lost his 
throne and his life; his son abdicated in favour of a pretender, 
but nevertheless was put to death. In 568 an uncle had two minis- 
ters murdered and dethroned the Emperor, In the year 588 the 
Emperor had to take shelter in a well with some of the ladies of the 
palace from the soldiers of an adjoining state, who had captured his 
capital. He was discovered, and died in captivity. A sensual 
Emperor was murdered by a distant relation in 618, as were also 
his son and successor only six months later. The same horrors went 
on in the separate states. One of the Emperors of the Northern 
Wei fell by the hand of one of his servants in 452. In 471 an Em- 
press poisoned her husband the Ex-Emperor. The Dowager-Empress 
poisoned her son, the reigning sovereign, in 528, and together with 
the new Emperor was drowned by a general. On the latter being 
killed by the succeeding Emperor the brother of the murdered 
general had an uncle of the Emperor put on the throne, but had 
him strangled in 531. He soon after dethroned the next Emperor 
and placed his cousin on the throne, who was shut up in a monas- 
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tery by a vice-gerent and poisoned. His successor was poisoned in 
535 by another vice-gerent. In 559 twenty-five families belonging 
to the dethroned Imperial house were cut off by a usurper, who in 
his turn was a few months later dethroned and then murdered by 
his uncle. 

This kingdom was put an end to by a neighbouring state and 
the reigning house annihilated. In 557 an Emperor tried to get rid 
of a powerful minister, and was himself disposed of by murderers. 
His successor and half-brother was murdered by the same minister in 
561, who, however, was beheaded by the next Emperor. Once again 
in 581 the eutire imperial family was exterminated. In 684 the 
Empress’ mother dethroned her son, and had hundreds of officials 
as well as some members of the Imperial house executed. The 
Emperor was poisoned by his wife in 710, and in 821 the Em- 
peror was removed by the ennuchs. A powerful minister mur- 
dered the Emperor in 905, forced his successor to abdicate in 906, 
but caused him to be murdered also later on. Another Emperor 
violated his sons’ wives, and so was murdered by his eldest son in 913. 
The son in his turn was murdered by his brother, who finally took his 
own life, because he was shut up in the capital by an enemy. In 926 
the Emperor lost bis life in a fight with the seditious musicians of the 
palace. A usurper dethroned the Emperor in 934 and caused him 
and his favourite wife with her four sons to be put to death, but 
after reigning three years was himself overpowered by the son-in-law 
of the murdered Emperor, and so burnt himself to death, with the 
imperial seals. In 950 the Emperor was killed in action against the 
troops of a rebellious general. In 960 a general was made Emperor 
by his soldiers, and the six-year old child, then on the throne, was 
deposed. In 1125 the ministers forced the Emperor to abdicate in 
favour of his son. The latter was carried into captivity with his wives 
in 1126 by the Gold-Tartars. One of the Tartar (Kin) sovereigns was 
murdered by his cousin in 1149, who also murdered his mother, uncle, 
brothers and cousins and took their wives into his harem. He was 
murdered by his own soldiers. A minister murdered the Emperor in 
1213, and in 1234 the then Emperor killed himself out of despair. 
In the same year the last of this dynasty was killed in battle, and his 
body afterwards decapitated. In 1276 the Emperor and his mother 
were taken prisoners by the Mongols and kept in captivity till their 
death. The last Emperor of the Sung dynasty, his mother and a mi- 
nister drowned themselves in the sea in 1279. In 1324 the Emperor 
was murdered by the son of a minister, who was therefore executed. In 
1330 the Emperor was poisoned, presumably by his brother. The 
last Mongol Emperor fled to Mongolia. A fearful massacre was per. 
petrated by the Emperor’s uncle in 1402. ‘The Emperor fled disguised 
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as a monk, and died in prison. Another uncle was defeated in 1426. 
In 1450 the Emperor was taken captive by Mongols and released in 
1451. There is a suspicion that the Emperor was poisoned by the 
eunuchs in 1620, The last Emperor of the Ming dynasty hanged 
himself in 1644. Is it not enough to make one’s hair stand on end 
that such human beings, the majority of whom were of very small 
importance, some of whom were criminals, and all of whom led more 
or less immoral lives, should be culled ‘sons of heaven,” ‘‘ representa- 
tives of God on earth” and also “the Buddhas of the present age” ! 
That they should have presumed to claim not only supreme power 
over all the rulers of the world, but also over the invisible world, 
and the power to bestow ‘upon the dead offices and honours, or to 
inflict punishment on corpses! The History of the Chinese Emperors 
is the most striking refutation of Confucianism. Wholesome reform 
must begin in the imperial palace, or all attempts at reformation will 
prove vain. Let the reader take Chapters VII-IX to heart. 


VII. The Imperial Women. 


Polygamy was introduced by Yao, the first ideal Emperor of Con- 
fucianism, when he gave both his daughters as wives to his successor. 
But the system of the harem did not come into vogue till 1000 
years later. As a rule only one wife was considered Empress, 
though the Mongols and 'Tartars had several, until modern time, 
when only one was legally appointed. 

But besides this one the Emperor has nine wives of the second 
rank, twenty-seven of the third, eighty-one of the fourth, and in- 
numerable others of lower rank, Sometimes the number exceeds 
10,000, and is seldom less than 2000 or 3000. Several have to 
be in attendance every day, but are exchanged daily by others. 
The Empress is the head of them all, but as long asthe Emperor’s 
mother lives, is under her authority. This superiority is only 
nominal and connected with ceremonial etiquette, for generally 
a favourite wife rules the Emperor, and consequently the palace, 
and sometimes even the Empire. Sume such examples are to 
be found among the famous women of China. Confucius’ success 
in Lu, his native country, was ruined by eighty pretty girls, 
who had been sent as a present to the duke by a neighbouring 
state. Confucius was no longer listened to, and so sorrow- 
fully withdrew to other lands 495 B.C. The story of the mother 
of the powerful Emperor who destroyed the tributary states of 
China, and is known as the burner of books, is hardly credible. 
His mother is supposed to have been the secondary wife of a 
merchant, who gave her to the prince, and then became the mother 
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of the heir to the throne. After her husband’s death she returned 
to her first husband, but he, fearing to keep her, gave her to another 
man, The latter was betrayed, and the king ordered him to be 
torn in pieces by five horses, his two sons to be killed, whilst the 
mother was banished ; twenty-seven officials who interceded for her 
were executed, but the king listened to the 28th and recalled the 
mother. The infamous Empress Lu, 194 B.C., caused a secondary 
wife to be mutilated in the most inhuman manner, and poisoned her 
son. When her own son, the Emperor, died, she cansed the son of 
one of the palace ladies to be made Emperor, but killed his mother, 
so as to retain all influence over him herself. Soon after, she 
murdered the boy-Emperor and ruled alone from 187-179 B.C. 
In the year 71 A.D. the then Empress fell ill. The wife of 
a minister, who wished her own daughter to become Empress, 
bribed the female physician to administer poison to the patient, who 
died. Later on the same woman plotted with her two nephews to 
dethrone the Emperor and place her own son on the throne. The 
plan failed, she and her nephews committed suicide, but her son 
was taken prisoner and cut in two. In the year 102 A.D. an Em- 
press was degraded on the charge of magic. The King of the 
Southern State, who had his residence at Nanking, kept 5000 
actresses in his palace. His kingdom was taken from him by the 
founder of the T’sin dynasty. In the year 300 A.D. the heir, who 
was the son of one of the ladies of the palace, was poisoned by the 
Empress. The Emperor took no steps in the matter, but his 
brother forced an entrance into the palace with some soldiers, killed 
the Empress and dethroned the Emperor, but was defeated and 
slain by two other brothers. A lady of the palace suffocated the 
Emperor in 396, because he wished to put her away. In 471 the 
Ex-Emperor was poisoned by his wife, and in 528 another Empress- 
mother poisoned her son, the reigning Emperor, because he blamed 
her immoral life, ‘Therefore she was drowned by a general. 
The Emperor Yang, 605-617, travelled from one residence to another 
with a retinue of 4000 palace ladies. The all-powerful Empress 
Wu began her palace career as an inferior wife of the Emperor. 
After the latter’s death his son and successor took her into his 
harem. She succeeded in ingratiating herself so highly in his 
favour that she was raised to the position of Empress. She caused 
hundreds of officials to be put to death, the crown prince to be set 
aside and had his brother poisoned. She set up and dethroned two 
Emperors and then reigned herself until 705. She lived with two 
lovers, who were then put to death. The sacred Buddhist writing, 
“The Great Cloud Sutra,” was dedicated to this woman, and in it 


she is called “Maitreya,” the coming Buddha. She ordered this 
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writing to be distributed throughout the realm, and bestowed several 
public posts on Buddhist priests. 

The following reigning Empress had intercourse with a nephew 
of the former Empress. She poisoned the Emperor in 710, and was 
put to death by his nephew. A princes, who intrigued against the 
succession, was taken prisoner and forced to commit suicide. One of 
the palace ladies brought about the execution of the Empress and her 
three sons in 737. The famous Yang Kwei-fi completely ruled the 
Emperor, but still kept her own lover. She was put to death by the 
soldiers in 756. In 948 the Empress Li wisely advised her husband 
to make use of the accumulated treasure in the palace instead of 
laying on more taxes, which was done. But the equally good advice 
of the Empress of a separate state, that the Emperor should give up 
his senseless extravagance, was not followed. ‘The horrible atrocities 
which were the outcome of the jealousy of the women of the palace is 
illustrated by a story from about the year 1000, Lady Li gave birth 
to a son. Lady Liu stole the child and substituted a skinned cat, 
which she showed to the Emperor. The latter was so horrified that 
he dismissed Lady Li. The boy was given to a slave woman to be 
thrown into the river. The slave was arrested by the head-eunuch, 
who gave the child to the Emperor’s uncle to be secretly brought up. 
Later on Lady Liu grew suspicious, and caused the slave to be flogged 
by the head-eunuch, in order to wring a confession from her. How- 
ever the latter allowed herself to be tortured to death without con- 
fessing. The eunuch perpetrated this cruelty in order to save himself 
and the child. 

The capable Empress of 1044 was forbidden by the Prime Min- 
ister to interfere in the government. In 1092 the Empress was degra- 
ded, and a palace lady put in her place. In 1190 the Empress sowed 
mistrust between the Emperor and his father the Ex-Emperor. In 
West Liao the Emperor’s sister practically reigned for fourteen years, 
as the Emperor was too young: but she led an immoral life, and so was 
put to death by her father-in-law, a general. The favourite wife of 
Emperor Hien, 1465-1488, plotted against the life of every lady of 
the palace who was likely to have children. She murdered the 
mother of the heir to the throne, who was secretly brought up by 
the eunuchs. In 1621 the nurse of the Emperor, whose mother 
died soon after his birth, was in power, but was executed in 1626. 

The success of the Manchus in China may also be traced back 
to a woman’s influence. The wife of General Wu San-kwei, who 
afterwards became Viceroy of Yunnan, had been carried off by Li, 
the leader of the rebels. The latter had already taken Peking, and 
hoped that Wu would join him ; butin revenge for this deed Wu 
called in the help of the Manchus and drove out Li. Then Wu 
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helped the Manchus to subdue China. Later on he rebelled, and 
his revolt was only put down after several years of bloodshed. Women, 
specially the mothers and widows of the Emperors, have very often 
held the reins of government in China, but although they have ruled 
peacefully their rule has not resulted in the development of this 
enormous Empire, which needs a very strong hand at the helm, 
There is no salvation for China as long as the imperial palace remains 
in its present horrible condition. 


VIII. History of the Imperial Family. 


As far back as the commencement of the Chow dynasty three 
sons of the deceased king allied themselves with the brother of the 
dethroned sovereign against their brother Duke Chow, who was 
ruling as minister for the young king, Their attempt failed, and the 
eldest son was executed 1114 B. C. His younger half-brother 
murdered the ruling Prince of Wei 719 B.C., for which both he 
and his accomplices were beheaded in a neighbouring state. The 
Prince of Lu paid a visit with his wife to her half-brother, who ruled 
in the state of ‘I'shi. The latter was guilty of incest with his half- 
sister, and caused her husband to be murdered. As the state 
demanded satisfaction for Lu’s death the murderer was executed. 
The guilty Prince of Tshi was afterwards murdered by a relative, 
who suffered the same fate at the hands of an official 685 B.C. 
A younger half-brother of the king conspired with some barbaric 
tribes in 648 ; but his plan of making himself king was discovered, 
and he fled, but later on was pardoned. In 642 five princes 
struggled for the succession of the state of ‘Ishi, The first who 
gained the upper hand was murdered, and an adjoining state had 
to interfere to restore order. In one of the small tributary states 
a son murdered his reigning father, because he had settled the 
succession on a brother. In 520 also, after the death of the Emperor, 
two sons disputed the succession. In the year 440 B.C. the eldest 
son succeeded to the throne, but three months after was murdered 
by his brother, who five months later was also murdered by a younger 
brother, who then reigned for fifteen years, The hereditary prince 
who entered a remonstrance against the massacre of the scholars was 
banished in the year 213, and later on forced to commit suicide. In 
209 his brother had twelve of his brothers murdered, together with 
the families of several leading statesmen. Two brothers of the 
Emperor rebelled in 177 B. C., but were defeated ; one took his own 
life, the other was banished. Seven princes belonging to the imperial 
family rebelled in 155 and forced the Emperor to have his minister 
executed. Later on they were defeated ; three committed suicide and 
four were beheaded. In 91 B.C. the hereditary prince was degraded 
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on the charge of using magic arts, which were supposed to have 
caused the Emperor’s bud dreams. As the prince fled he was caught, 
and both he and his mother were executed. One of the ladies of the 
palace was raised to be Empress and her son appointed heir to the 
throne. But in 90 B. C., at the Emperor’s command, she was forced 
to take her own life, as the Emperor feared that after his death she 
might misuse her power. In 80 the Emperor’s elder brother and a 
princess conspired with two statesmen against the Emperor, but the 
plot was discovered, aud they committed suicide, but the two officials 
were executed. One of the Emperor’s relatives created jealousy 
by his military achievements, so was murdered in 223 A.D. The 
year 300 A.D. was a time of horror. The Empress poisoned the 
heir, the Emperor’s brother forced his way into the palace with 
soldiers, killed the Empress, banished the Emperor and ascended 
the throne. ‘I'wo other brothers made war on and slew this brother 
and restored the Emperor, Another brother grew jealous of the 
eldest of these two, so had him murdered by a fifth brother, who 
lost his life at the hands of the other two. One of these fell in 
battle with another, and finally still another brother, the 25th son 
of the Emperor, ascended the throne. The brother of the deceased 
king of a separate state set aside the heir in 338 and took the throne 
himself, but was overcome by a relative, who took his place. Similar 
events happened in the year 349 in another state. The king was put 
to death by his uncle, who seized the throne, but was murdered by 
a relative six mouths later. The murderer fell by the hand of au 
official after two months. This man caused the royal family to be 
exterminated. Two years later he was defeated by an adjoining 
state and exeented. In 355 a king, who had cruelly slain many 
people, was murdered by his cousin. In the northern kingdom the 
Emperor was killed by a relative in 409, who was murdered by the 
Emperor’s son. In 453 the Emperor wished to degrade his son and 
heir, who thereupon murdered his father and ascended the throne, 
but two months later was made prisoner and executed by his third 
brother. In the year 465 the Emperor placed thirty-six young men 
at the disposal of his sister, and was murdered a few months after. 
The Emperor’s nephew assumed the imperial title in 466, but being 
taken prisoner by the Emperor’s brother he was beheaded. The 
Emperor adopted the son of one of his favourites .and caused a 
number of his family, who had nearer claims to the throne, to be 
murdered. In 494 a great-uncle murdered the Emperor, and three 
months later his brother and successor; he then ascended the 
throne, and had seven cousins and seventeen great-nephews put to 
death. The Emperor was dethroned by his uncle in 568, who then 
murdered two ministers and took the throne. The crown prince 
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poisoned his father, who wished to appoint another son as his 
successor, and also two ministers. As Emperor he was the greatest 
profligate. A degraded crown prince conspired with another brother, 
but lost his life in 627. In 710 the Emperor’s son broke into the 
palace with soldiers and killed the Ex-Empress who had poisoned 
her husband. A princess who plotted to set a prince of the direct 
line on the throne in 713 was condemned to take her own life. 
The Emperor’s eldest son, who had not been appointed heir, 
murdered his father in 761. In 913 the Emperor defiled his sons’ 
wives while they took his part against a rival. For this deed the 
eldest brother murdered his father, but was himself killed by his 
fourth brother, who ascended the throne and shared the general ruin 
of the state ten years later. In 926 an Emperor caused his three 
brothers with their mother to be put to death, so that they could 
not dispute the throne which he had illegally gained by the help of 
the ministers. In the same state an adopted son of the former 
Emperor drove out the son and successor and had him assassinated 
with his wife and four sons. ‘The son-in-law of the murdered Emperor 
called in the help of the Tartars against the usurper, who burnt 
himself to death in a tower with the imperial insignia. In the free 
state Tshu the king was murdered by his brother in 961. As the 
latter ruled most tyrannically he was incarcerated, and his brother 
put in his place. But he did no better, and was conquered by a 
neighbouring state in 962. A veritable monster of cruelty ruled the 
Southern Han state for twenty-five years. His son succeeded him 
without observing any mourning for his father and was murdered 
by his brother in the following year. The latter endeavoured to 
surpass his father in crnelty ; this state ceased to exist in 971. In 
933 the king of the free state of Min was murdered by his brother, 
who was soon after killed by his own son, who three years later was 
killed by his uncle, who was also assassinated. The assassin was 
ruined by the fall of the state in 946. The sovereign of the free state 
of Yen had his father imprisoned, his eldest brother murdered, and 
assumed the title of Emperor in 911 ; but in 916 was conquered by 
the founder of another free state, and he and his whole family were 
put to death. 

In the year 976 the brother of the founder of the great Sung 
dynasty ascended the throne on the wish of the Empress, as his 
nephews were too young. But later this prince appointed his own 
son as heir, and by ill-treatment forced his nephews to commit 
suicide. In the free state of West-Hia, Tanguts, in the present 
province of Kansuh, the reigning king was murdered by his son in 
1048, because he had taken his betrothed. In 1206 the king was 
murdered by his brother, In 1149 the ruler of the Gold-Tartars was 
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murdered by his cousin, who also murdered his mother, his uncle, his 
brothers and cousins. The wives of the latter he took into his harem. 
In 1403 the Emperor of the Mings was driven out by his uncle, 
and his two-year old son imprisoned. When after fifty-four years the 
boy was released he had lost his reason. A prince of the Imperial 
house revolted in 1519, but was captured and executed. In 1570 
a Mongolian prince stole his nephew’s wife. The nephew went 
himself to the court of the Emperor, but seems to have received 
presents instead of justice. 

In 1803 an attempt was made to take the life of the Emperor 
Kia-hing. A number of the Emperor’s relatives were found to be 
among the conspirators. In 1813 the Emperor was attacked in the 
palace, and again princes were implicated; many were put to 
death, and several hundred connections of the imperial family were 
banished. The Emperor Tao-kwang’s son died in 1831 at the age of 
twenty from a blow inflicted by his father. The Emperor’s elder 
brother endeavoured to seize the throne in 1831, but failed. A 
similar attempt in 1850 also proved a failure. In 1861 the govern- 
ment of eight princes of the Imperial house was overthrown by a 
palace conspiracy, headed by Prince Kung and the widowed Em- 
presses. The eight princes were taken prisoners ; one was publicly 
beheaded, the others were privately allowed the use of the silk-cord 
(strangulation). 

(To be continued.) 
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“In your opinion what class of studies ought to be most empha- 

sized in the present condition of education in China—mathematies, 
science, Chinese literature, English, history or philosophy?” 
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Rev. C. W. Materr, D.D., LL.D. 


Education should be to a certain extent comprehensive. It 
should include more things than the pupil will directly use in his 
future profession. Some things should be studied for mental training, 
and others for general information. Moreover, it is rot likely that 
all the pupils in a school will follow the same calling, nor is such a 
condition desirable, especially if that calling be preaching. For these 
reasons the course of study in a high school or college should be 
somewhat comprehensive, leaving special training to special schools. 
Having premised this much I think that in general special stress 
should be laid on the natural sciences. Aside from Christianity these 
are the chief basis of our Western civilization. From the secular 
standpoint education in China will serve its purpose best in proportion 
as it introduces to the knowledge of the Chinese the physical sciences 
with their manifold applications to practical life. The Chinese are 
intensely practical, and that style of education which is most practical 
will fiud the most favor and secure the most pupils. 


Prof, Isaac T. HEADLAND. 


In the present condition of education in China it seems to me 


those studies should be most emphasized which can be made most 
concrete, most interesting and most useful. Of foreign studies I 
should certainly place mathematics first, science second, general his- 
tory third, English fourth, and philosophy fifth in a mission school, 
giving Chinese literature and history an important place all the time. 
1 believe that the aim of our Christian schools should be to give a 
liberal education, the trend of which will be to lead men to become 
preachers of the Gospel ; but the education should also be such as 
would protect us from having to make preachers out of every one we 
educate, regardless of whether he is called or not, and should there- 
fore be such as to enable him to enter a position where he can make 
more money and still be a Christian than an ordinary Chinese educa- 
tion will do, and where he can make more money than we can afford 
to pay him as a preacher. This is what education is calculated to 
do in foreign lands; why not here. Without English a foreign 
education is but of little use to a Chinaman, except to prepare him 
for employment in the Church ; but if with his English he is still 
ready to enter into the work of spreading the Gospel on a salary from 
one-third to one-fifth of what he could get elsewhere, we may 
depend upon it that man is called to work for Christ. 

In a school where Christianity is not the dominating principle 
I would place English first, confident of the fact that where the 
English language goes Christianity is sure to follow. 
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I would not make a specialty of Chinese Wen-chang and high 
Weén-li. They hold a relation to Kuan-hua similar to that held by 
Latin to English a century or two ago, and, though it is dangerous 
to prophesy, I venture to predict (knowing that none of the present 
generation of my associates will be living at that time) that a cen- 
tury or two hence their relation to Kuan-hua will not be much 


different from the relation that Latin holds to English at the 
present time. 


Rev. Y. J. Auten, D.D. 


I am not sure that I understand the compass, or possibly I 
should say the limits of the query submitted in your circular of 
the 20th instant. 

If you refer to the subject of education in its national aspects 
then I should say that all the subjects you mention and still 
others besides should be emphasized ; but if your inquiry is 
ed to mission schools there are strong reasons for laying more 
immediate emphasis on a limited number of subjects, among which 
might be included the following : 


limit- 


The English language and litera- 
ture with Chinese, both to be thoroughly mastered ; history, Chinese 
and universal, with geography and maps; also political economy. 
The mathematics and sciences if taught in mission schools might be 
8 8 
relegated to the Chinese departments ; this the more particularly, as 
the government will in due time be organizing a system of national 
education with superior facilities for technical studies, etc. 


Rev. E. Fazer, Dr. Theol. 


In order to give a satisfactory answer to your query a clear 
statement is required of “the present condition of education in 
China.” ‘his seems to point to the national Chinese education, not 
to the attempts made by missionaries. Although there are in China 
a few government schools in which foreign subjects are taught they 
all serve technical purposes, and are at present not a link in the 
Chinese system of education. Education in China is uniform, we 
may say, and is designed for statesmen, but not for the people. Even 
elementary teaching is political. The Confucian Classics are the 
basis, aud literary accomplishment is the only aim. The knowledge 
gained is exclusively book knowledge, while no study of.nature and its 
life and laws is attempted. The knowledge of books is not digested 
into a more or less scientific form ; but the contents are committed to 
memory and explained mechanically in the authorized fashion. The 
technique of essay-writing is carried to an extreme, but also becomes a 
kind of mechanical procedure through memorizing a large number of 
model essays. ‘The teachers have no idea of rational teaching ; it is 
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all a work of routine. Some attention, however, is paid to discipline 
which has an educational influence. The teacher has the authority of 
a father, and may use the cane without fear of complaint as long as no 
injury results. Some etiquette is alsoinsisted on. The deficiencies of 
Chinese education are the total absence of methodical training to 
observation, to reasoning, to the expressing of thought in adequate 
language, to a systematic knowledge of Chinese lore and to a com- 
parative knowledge of any Western learning. Chinese moral 
education is deficient in so iar as vo taste for cleanliness, order, truth, 
humility, ete., is developed. Religious instruction is absent, while 
some customs are observed which are injurious enough, such as lucky 
days and idol festivals, the worship of Confucius and of ancestors. 
Propitious figures and characters may also be noticed in and about the 
school-room. No regard whatever is paid to the physieal training of 
the pupils. The ancient exercises, such as shooting, charioteering, ete., 
are now confined to military training. The school-rooms in cities (in 
villages they are commonly better) are too often overcrowded, badly 
lighted and imperfectly ventilated. The common practice is that the 
pupils spend all day, from daylight to dark, except two pauses for 
meals in the school-room. 

Of the six subjects proposed in your query I should most 
heartily emphasize everyone under certain conditions, for none 
should be absent in a thorough higher education. 

Mathematics is the science of quantity which treats of magni- 
tude and number. Arithmeticand geometry are its most important 
branches, algebra and conic sectionse are of little value in practical 
life. Concrete and practical geometry, with drawing and mensura- 
tion, should be taught in all schools as well as arithmetic. 

Science, the teaching by observation and experiment to under- 
stand the nature and laws of the surrounding world, is important 
in all its branches—geology, botany, zoology, physiology, chemistry, 
astronomy, physics, meteorology, etc., but how can the Chinese 
schools get the teachers, apparatus, museums, ete. ? 

Chinese literature is valuable as containing all the produc- 
tions of the Chinese mind in Chinese language and writing, but 
the contents are only of antiquarian value. ‘lhe Chinese are, 
moreover, not accustomed to treat literature as the collective body 
of all literary productions in their language. ‘They confine it 
to the classics, authorized commentaries, a few so-called philoso- 
phers and the standard histories of which a compendiary know- 
ledge is obtained. Poetry outside the classical may or may not 
be taken into consideration. ‘There are no public libraries available, 
no teachers and no text-books for a comprehensive critical and 
comparative knowledge of Chinese literature. 
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English is the most convenient vehicle of communication 
among almost all the nations of our globe. English is the thesaurus 
and medium of all Western knowledge to the Chinese, as Latin 
was of the classical civilization to the nations of Europe during the 
middle ages. I should emphasize English most of all, if it could 
be taught sufficiently beyond the stage of drudgery, so that the 
students might receive impulses from English literature. 

History may be a statement of facts and events in times past, 
or a narration of events regarding individuals, nations and states, 
or observations on these events in regard to their causes and effects. 
History might with advantage be combined with geography, 
political and physical, includiug industry and commerce, also with 
ethnology. I should emphasize history if you can provide China 
with superior teachers. 

Philosophy investigates the causes of phenomena and the laws 
of mind and matter. Its branches are theology, which treats 
of the absolute mind, one personal God and His revelations; 
physics, or the experimental laws of nature, logic, the laws of reason- 
ing ; ethics, the laws of correct living ; and metaphysics, the laws of 
abstract being. Any satisfactory treatment of these topics is sure to 
give highest development to all mental faculties, and philosophy 
should, therefore, be emphasized. Now as we emphasize all the six 
subjects and cannot miss one in a thorough education the important 
point will be their proper adjustment one to another and their 
adequate adaptation to the individual requirements of Chinese boys, 
For the end of education must ever remain to enable the stu- 
dent to discharge, with God’s help, his obligations in life according 
to his position in society, in Charch and state. 

All foreign educators will agree that simply to introduce one or 
another of the above subjects into the present condition of education 
in China were, to say the least, very unsatisfactory. It would probab- 
ly not work at all, as the Imperiai order of admitting mathematics, 
1837, has been demonstrating during these eight or nine years. A 
thorough reform of education is what China needs more than any- 
thing else. Every mission school is an attempt at reform. There 
can be no doubt about sanitary superiority, the better moral train- 
ing and efficient religious instruction. The principal difficulty lies 
in the apsusrment of foreign learning to Chinese environments. 

Several methods are possible and practicable. The Chinese 
classics and method of teaching are adopted in their natural state, 
because it is regarded as necessary that the Chinese should keep 
and continue the best of their own. If not, most of it were useless 
rubbish. As it is the Chinese studies need a thorough sifting. 
When foreign subjects are added to the existing Chinese curriculum 
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the danger is that the students are overburdened, and mental half- 
castes are the result, that know neither the one nor the other to any 
satisfaction. The other extreme is to take English as the basis with 
scientific training as high as possible. The result is that the pupils 
gain a proficiency in certain lines, but their knowledge of Chinese is 
so inadequate and crude that they may become excellent competi- 
tors of foreigners without helping to improve China. They find it 
best to serve their own interests. Another method excludes English 
and teaches foreign science by means of Chinese writing and 
the vernacular. The classics may be used more or Jess. The 
difficulty in this is, that the Chinese language is at present not a 
suitable medium for teaching foreign science. Some elementary 
knowledge can be imparted, but for the thorough teaching of Western 
science a scientific terminology has to be introduced, which can only 
be done by high authority. The desultory attempts have already 
caused confusion, and will increase it in proportion to their continu. 
ance. So-called scientific training may be given for practical purposes, 
as for telegraph, naval, torpedo, army, arsenal, mining, iron, cotton, 
silk works, ete. This kind of knowledge may be learned chiefly by 
practice to some degree of proficiency without understanding the 
scientific principles of it. Theoretically it will never go beyond its 
text-book (Hselsbriicke) or even scarcely come up to it. To reach 
the height of science in any department seems to me impossible 
in Chinese for many years to come. 

My own view is to draw first of all a line of demarcation 
between elementary, higher and scientific education. A good element- 
ary education should be given in Chinese, exclusive of the classics. 
A knowledge of Chinese characters in order to understand the 
Bible and ordinary newspapers, and writing to enable them to ex- 
press their thoughts in simple language, etc. Higher education 
should add English early enough to reach proficiency. Translating 
from English into Chinese, and vice versd, of well chosen pieces will 
recommend itself. Chinese literature is here in order, taught as 
English literature is taught in England and America, All scienti- 
fic teaching should be in English. When in future times there are 
well qualified Chinese teachers available any subject may be taught 
by them in Obinese. Foreigners should not attempt what is for 
them beyond hope of reasonable success. 


Rev. J. A. Sissy. 


In reply to your query I have no hesitation in replying that 
the study of science is that which should be emphasized in the 
present condition of education in China, The teaching of science 
should begin with the fundamental science of theology,—not the 
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theology of the scholastic age, but that theology which is defined as 
“the science of God and His relation to His creatures.” All other 
science should be regarded as subsidiary to this, and valuable in so 
far as it enables men to understand their relation to God and fit 
them for His service. If this aim is kept in view we can safely go 
on with our stientific studies, examine into those laws of God 
which are termed the laws of nature, and study their application 
to the needs of man. Physiology, chemistry, physics, astronomy 
and all the other sciences will then become helpful in bringing 
about the moral, political and economical regeneration of the 
Chinese people. If science be taught upon any other than a Christ- 
jan basis I fear that the result will be a hindrance rather than a 
help to true progress. ‘That science which pretends to study the 
works of God and the laws which He has established, while failing 
to recognize the Great Author of the Universe and the source of 
all natural phenomena, is so absurdly unscientific as to defeat its 
own purposes. ‘The fear of God is the beginning of knowledge” 
should be written upon the heart of him who engages in the 
pursuit of scientific truth. That fundamental science which in 
Christian lands has opened the way to scientific investigation in so 
many directions is the science which China rejects and of which 
she is the most profoundly ignorant; but it is what she needs the 
most, and points to the only possible means of reform. 





Confucianism from a Christian Standpoint. 


HE Rev. Mr. Schaub, of the Basel Mission, has just issued a 
G ‘) ~=most valuable work, from an educational point of view, for use 
~ in Chinese theological schools and seminaries, as well as for 
ordinary high schools. The want of a suitable text-book which 
will give the distinguishing features of the Confucian system, from 
a Christian standpoint, has long been felt by teachers or directors 
of mission schools. Opinions as to the teaching of Confucianism in 
any shape or form in such establishments vary between banishing 
it altogether on the one hand, and allowing the Four Books and 
Five Classics, with their explanation and memorization, a most 
prominent place in the curriculum on the other. The native graduates 
from such schools, whether they become pastors or teachers, if 
not fairly well posted in the classics, can hardly hope to pose 
among the educated portion of their fellow-countrymen as scholars 
or as authorities. Yet when too much of the Confucian learning 
gets hold of such men it is apt to make them pedantic, conceited and 
less aggressive than they ought to be. Mr. Schaub has felt the 
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awkwardness of this dilemma, and has set to work to give a satis- 
factory and practicable solution of the difficulty. Having been for 
many years the professor of theology in the seminary of the Basel 
Mission at Hongkong or at Lilong he has had ample experience in 
trying to teach Confucianism as a system of ethics from the critical 
standpoint of a Christian. He has tried to show his students how 
God raised up Confucius and the other wise men of old times in 
China to doa good work in their day and generation. He has 
explained how they tried to hold fast to the light of conscience in 
the endeavour to define the duties and relationships of man to man ; 
but he has gone further in showing that the mere following of 
the law of the conscience in these and similar matters is not enough. 
It is, in fact, the lowest stage of moral life. Man needs a special re- 
velation to enable him to live a life governed by the full light of God. 
He needs to have the new and eternal life of the Christ implanted 
within him as an inward power. Thus blessed he can make 
progress and rise step by step out of the mere animal and intel- 
lectual life into the spiritual. He can leave the fogs and marshes 
of ignorance and superstition to bask in the rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness while he breathes the purer atmosphere of the 
mountain heights, 

It is in sucha spirit as this that Mr. Schaub has written the 
book in question. He has of course consulted the works of other 
missionaries, especially Dr. Faber and Dr. Legge. It is the outcome 
of years of practical experience and shows on every page the touch 
of a masterly hand. The Publication Committee of the Educational 
Association would do well to take it in hand, and to adopt it as one 
of their list of works recommended for school and college use. It 
has 125 large and closely printed pages, and sells at the low price of 
25 cents per copy. The Basel Mission House at Hongkong will 
supply as many copies as may be needed from time to time, the 
priuting being from wooden blocks. 

While quoting largely from the Chinese Classics as his basis 
Mr. Schaub treats in succession the nature of man; his mental and 
moral characteristics and possibilities; his relationship first to God, 
and then to all his fellow-creatures in their order ; his duties and 
privileges; his virtues and vices. Then follow sketches of the ancient 
worthies and sages, the social duties, political economy, education, 
exertions to make progress, etc., etc. These are all treated in a terse 
style and interesting manner so as not:to giv¢ ‘ence to the most 
staunch Confucianist or fastidious scholar on the une hand, while on 
the other the immense superiority of the Christian system is lucidly 
explained and firmly but respectfully maintained. 

J. F. 
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Notes and Items, 


N the correspondence from Peking to the N.-C. Daily News 
{i of April 1st we notice the very hopeful news that the Tsung-li 
Yamén bas decided to send some students to Europe for three 
years’ instruction in the languages of England, France, Russia and 
Germany. Four students will be sent to each country, and they will be 
under the superintendence of the resident Chinese ministers. This 
is certainly a right opening, from which much more may be expect- 
ed when these young men return to their country. China needs more 
than anything else diplomatic a thorough knowledge of the coun- 
tries of the West, but she has never been willing to believe what 
Westerners have told her of the greatness of their native lands. If 
she can send her own sons to see for themselves, and will then repose 
enough confidence in them to believe what they report, she will have 
a rational basis for future action. The comparative failure of 
good results from the educational mission which Hon. Yung Wing 
organized many years ago causes us to wonder what will become of 
this new lot of men when they return. If they are relegated to the 
positions of interpreters and junior clerks in subordinate offices, not 
much can result from their enlightenment, but if they are given 
places of honor and responsibility where they can be leaders in reform 
movements they may yet prove to be the political rescuers of their 
country. It is understood that H. E. Viceroy Chang Chih-tung has 
also obtained the Imperial sanction to send sixty students abroad. 
If this be true it will stir up a general interest in Western educa- 
tion throughout the whole country, and soon we shall be in the 
midst of a great movement for reform. It is to be hoped that 
some of the students of our mission schools will have their minds 
fixed with a similar desire to bestir themselves to get such an 


advanced education as they can only receive by going abroad. 


© 


When this issue of the Rrcorper comes to the eyes of the 
members of our Association they will be in the midst of the Trien- 
nial Meeting. Large plans have been laid for the success of this 
gathering, and much pains}taken by the Executive Committee in the 
preparation of an interesting and profitable programme. It is 
expected that therewill be a full and representative attendance from 
all parts of China? and the discussions of the practical questions of 
education cannot but prove to be of importance and permanent 
value. Full reports of the meetings will be published in the daily 
papers, and can be read by those who are not privileged to attend. 
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It is probable that the minutes and papers will all be published in 
permaneut form immediately after the close of the meeting. It.is 
hoped that this Triennial Meeting will give a strong impetus to the 
work of Christian education in this great Empire. 

The “New Method” introduced by the Rev. A. G. Jones is now 
ready for the Press. It gives an entirely new way of teaching the 
Chinese to read and write their own language. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the general principles upon which it is based are anxious 
to see the work in print and give it a trial in their schools. Mr. 
Jones has been requested by the committee to write a paper on the 
subject for the Triennial Meeting of the Educational Association. 
It will no doubt be very interesting and instructive. He will treat 
the subject under the following heads!: “ History of the present 
method, criticism of it, proposed substitutes in the past, the new 
proposal, difficulties of changing methods.” 


“When will Chapin’s Geography be ready for sale” is a ques- 
tion that is continually being asked by the dozens of teachers wait- 
ing patiently to begin to use it in their schools. For their informa- 
tion it may be well to mention that the new edition is already 
printed, with the exception of the maps. Difficulties have occurred 
in getting them properly executed, but those who are pushing 
through the work hold out the encouraging hope that the delay will 
not last much longer. 





The Boys’ Boarding-school at P‘ang-chwang, Shantung, is 
growing to be a very popular institution in that part of China. 
Already accommodating forty boys it is overcrowded, and must soon 
be enlarged. It is satisfactory to know that these are all paying 
pupils. The methods of teaching, though extremely simple, are 
already far more successful than the Chinese school ways. Though 
not yet prepared to cast aside the Chinese classical order of study 
the teachers can easily see the advantages that would result from 
such a breaking away. 





All educators in China will be glad to know that the North 
China College at T‘uug-chow has just received $35,000 from the 
estate of Mrs. Tank, of Fort Howard, Wisconsin. This macnificent 
gift will give a fine impulse to the completion of plans for the 
college. Dr. Sheffield will attend the Triennial Meeting of the 
Educational Association, with Professor Headland and Mr. Gilbert 
Reid. 
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PROGRAMME 


FOR THE 


Triennial Meeting of the Educational Association of China. 


To BE HELD AT THE Mission PRESS CHAPEL, 18 PEKING Roap. 


— of 00-— 


Ist Day. 
WepneEspay, May 6th, 1896. 


SKorning Session. 


ening exercises. 
ttt Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D. 
Address of welcome. 

John Fryer, Esq., LL.D. 

Organization. 
Triennial Reports : 
. Report of General Secretary. 
. Report of Treasurer. 
. Report of Publication Com. 
. Report of Executive Com. 
. Report of General Editor. 
. Other Reports. 


arr OD 


INTRODUCTORY SUBJECTS. 
1. The changed aspect of China. 
Rev. John C. Ferguson. 

2. The present and future relation of our 
Association to the cause of general 
education in China. 

Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D. 
Discussion of the above two subjects. 


Afternoon Session. 


Supsects oF INSTRUCTION, GENERAL. 
1. The education suitable for mission 
schools. 
Rev. C. W. Mateer, D.D., LL.D. 
2. The teaching of English. 
Rev. I. T. Headland. 
Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, B.D. 
3. The Chinese Classics. 
Rev. E. Faber, Dr. Theol. 
4, The Vernaculars. 
Rev. J. A. Silsby. 
Discussion of the above four subjects. 


Evening Session. 
Supsects oF Instruction, SPECIAL 


5. Industrial and commercial education. 
Rev. C. F. Kupfer. 

6. Natural History. 
Mrs. A. P. Parker. 

7. Music. 
Miss 8. Reynolds and Mrs. C. 

W. Mateer. 
Discussion of the above three subjects. 





2nd Day. 
Tuurspay, May 7th, 1896. 
Morning Session. 


METHODs oF INsTRUCTION, GENERAL. 


1. Native and foreign methods. 
Mrs. A. P. Parker. 
2. New system for teaching Chinese. 
Rev. A. G. Jones. 
3. Qualifications and 
graduates. 
Rev. G. B. Smyth, 
4, Examination of students and training 
of teachers. 
Mr. W. Paton. 
Discussion of the above four subjects. 


attainments for 





Afternoon Session. 
MetuHops oF INstTRUCTION, SPECIAL. 
5. Phonetic systems for defective classes, 
Rev. T. W. Houston. 

6. Use of Romanized systems. 
Rev. J. C. Gibson. 
7. Terminology. 
John Fryer, Esq., LL.D. 
Discussion of the above three subjects. 


Ebening Session. 


Public Meeting in the Municipal Hall, 9 
p-m. Sir N. J. Hannen in the chair, 





ord Day. 
Frinay, May 8th, 1896. 
Morning Session. 


DIFFERENT Kinps oF ScHOOLS, 
1. Boarding and day-schools. 
Rev. 8. Couling. - 
Rev. H. Corbett, D.D. 
2. Girls’ boarding-schools. 
Miss M. E. Cogdal. 
3. Theological schools. 
Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D.D, 
4. Medical schools. 
Rev. Geo. A. Stuart, M.D. 


Discussion of the above four subjects. 
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Afternoon Session. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MEANS OF INSTRUCTION. 
1. Story books. 

Mrs. A. Foster. 
Libraries. 

John Fryer, Esq., LL.D. 
3. Museums. 
4 


) 


Rev. J. L. Whitewright. 
. Development of Christian life and 
activity. 
Mrs. D. Z. Sheffield. 
Discussion of the above four subjects. 





Evening Session. 
MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 
1. Self-support. 
Rev. F. E. Meigs. 
. Foot-binding. 
Miss EK. J. Newton. 
. Sanitary rules. 
Dr. H. Porter. 
. School buildings. 
Rev. P. W. Pitcher. 
Discussion of the above four subjects. 


to 


~ Ww 





4th Day. 
Saturpay, May 9th, 1896. 
Morning Session. 


1. Unfinished papers, discussions or 
business. 

. Reports of Committees. 

. Appointments and arrangements for 
the ensuing three years. 


wr 


Afternoon Session. 


Social gathering at St. John’s College, 
Jessfield, to be followed by a ‘‘ Ques- 
tion Box” and closing exercises. 


N.B.—Unless otherwise arranged the 
morning sessions will commence at 9 
a.m., the afternoon sessions at 2 p.m., 
and the evening sessions at 8 p.m. 





Correspondence, 


Tue AriMA CONFERENCE. 

To the Editor of 
“Tue CHINESE RECORDER.” 

48 Hill, Kobe, March 30th, 1896. 
Dear Sir: Will you be kind 
enough to give the enclosed item a 
place in your columns at your 
earliest convenience, and oblige. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rosert A, THomson, 
Hon. Sec. and Trea. Arima Conference. 





The committee appointed to pre- 
pare a programme for the next 
meeting of the above Conference, 
which assembles in August, have 
arranged the following list of 
subjects to be presented and 
discussed :— 

Paper. ‘“ How to foster and en- 
courage the establishment of home 
and social life among the Japanese.” 


Bible Reading. “ Christ in the 


historical books of the Old Testa- 
tament.” 

Paper. “The Union of Christ 
with the believer.” 

Paper. ‘ Characters and results 
of educational work in China.” 

Bible Reading. “Christ in the 
poetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

Paper. ‘ The providence of God 
in modern missions.” 

Paper. ‘“ St. Paul and the plant- 
ing of the Church.” 

Bible Reading. ‘Christ in the 
prophetical books of the Old Tes- 
tament.” 

Some of the best men available 
have been invited to prepare these 
papers and readings, and as the 
subjects are all of great interest 
a good Conference is looked for. 

A more complete programme 
with the names of those who are 
expected to take part will be pub- 
lished early in June. 
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THE ‘‘ MURRAY” PHONETIC SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of 
“Tue CuinesE RecorDeEr.” 
March 20th, 1896. 

Dear Sir: I do not wish to take 
any part in the discussion as to the 
merits or demerits of the above 
system of writing Chinese. But, 
having recently put the system toa 
test, I desire to make known the 
results. 

1. Our station is 200 miles from 
Peking, and the dialect differs in 
some particulars, both in sounds 
and tones, but not to such an ex- 
tent as to be misunderstood. 

2. The class consisted of twenty- 
two women and girls, from sixteen 
to forty-nine years of age, and con- 
tinued for seven weeks. They 
were taught by a blind girl from 
Mr. Murray’s school. Two girls 
studied three hours daily, and the 
others gave seven hours a day to 
the task. 

3. Nine adults are now able to 
read correctly and fluently all the 
books published by Mr. Murray at 
the time the class was in residence 
here ; eleven are able to read, with 
few errors, the Gospel of Mark; 
one woman can read only three 
chapters, and the other one was 
either too lazy or too stupid, or 
both, to go beyond five verses of 
Mark I. 

Since the women returned to 
their homes I have received copies 
of the Hymn Book used by our 
mission, and already three adults 
are able to use these books—as 
printed by Mr. Murray—without 
any difficulty. 

4, Several members of the class 
attempted also to learn to write; 
four of them now communicate 
often with each other in this way, 
and they are able to understand 
each other's meaning quite easily. 

Classes for women have been 
held here for years, and the teach- 
ers and taught have often been 
discouraged at the slow and uncer- 
tain progress made in acquiring a 
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knowledge of the ordinary Chinese 
characters. 

Having tried both the old and 
the new method we have no hesi- 
tation in expressing our conviction 
that the Murray system is admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of women 
and girls, and is much easier to 
learn than the old. The latter fact 
is important, as few women can 
spare the time necessary to acquire 
even a fair knowledge of the ordi- 
nary characters in the Testament, 
Catechism and Hymn Book. 

Our women did not at first take 
kindly to the new method, as the 
initial difficulty of memorising 
some scores of phonetics frighten- 
ed them. ‘This fear, however, dis- 
appeared in a few days, and now 
they are unanimous in praising 
the Murray plan, which undoubted- 
ly has made their path to a “ work- 
ing” knowledge of Christian books 
much smoother, 

Yours sincerely, 
L. M. S. 





Tue Witness SERIEs. 

To the Editor of 

“Tae CuHtngEsE REcoRDER.” 
Dear Sir: Kindly permit me 
through the columns of your esteem- 
ed journal to call the attention 
of your readers to the ‘“ Witnesses 
or Portable Evidences of Christ- 
ianity,” by Rev. Y. J. Allen, D.D., 
issued by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese. 

The publication of this witness 
series is most timely, and meets a 
long felt want. The Chinese are 
a reading people, and always glad 
to get something that is new, fresh 
and readable. These books are 
specially suitable for the native 
ministry and native Church. There 
are by far too few books for our 
native Christians, and I hail with 
glad delight this addition to Christ- 
ian literature for the native Church. 

Every native minister should 
have this “Series.” The reading 
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of them will feed their minds, move 
their hearts, quicken their energies, 
stimulate their zeal, brighten their 
hopes, enlarge their ideas and in- 
crease their longings for the spread 
of Christianity among their own 
people. 

Some of the native ministers say 
that they are not able to buy these 
books, as they have only limited 
salaries. I would suggest that each 
foreign missionary see that each 
native minister working with him 
is supplied with these books. He 
can himself contribute and can get 
the native members to give some- 
thing towards buying books for 
their pastors, Teach the members 
to make presents to their pastors, 
and what can be more appropriate 
than a good book or books? ‘They 
would be the gainers thereby, for 
the pastor would be a better, abler, 
more earnest successful preacher 
for having a good library. 

I recently heard a worthy native 
minister tell of his inability to 
purchase books and how he felt 
the need of them. He had made 
good use of one or two which had 
been given him, and they helped 
him so much in preparing food for 
his flock, A friend who was 
present gave him a number of the 
‘Witness Series,” and he was very 
grateful indeed. I feel sure he 
will make good use of them, and 
they will help him much. These 
books should also be placed in the 
hands of exhorters, colporteurs, 
Sunday-school workers and native 
Bible-women. They should be in 
each school library, also in the pos- 
session of every Christian Endeavor 
Society and Epworth League. 
These are written in Wén-li, easy 
to read and easy to understand. 
There are also four sermons by Mr. 
Moody which should have a wide 
circulation and reading. Preachers 
will be glad to read these sermons, 
and they will be very helpful to 
them. 


Another book (4% {6 Hi) deserves 
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a large circulation and a wide read- 
ing. It is a book of illustrations, 
helpful to all Christian workers. 
All of these publications can be 
had at the Presbyterian Mission 
Press, Shanghai. They are well 
printed, and are not very costly. 
The cheapest one is only two cents, 
and the dearest only fifteen. Sixty- 
five cents will buy the whole lot, 
and by taking a number of them 
they can he had for less money. 
Let these books have a _ wide 
circulation throughout China, and 
they will do much good. Let every 
missionary help in getting them 
circulated and read. I repeat, 
they meet a long felt want, and 
will do much good wherever used. 


G. Rt. Lornur. 


E. B. M. Sraristics, 

To the Editor of 

“THe CHINESE REcorDER.” 

Ch‘ing-chow Fu, March 4th, 1896. 
Dear Sir: Appended I send you 
the statistics of our Shantung 
mission up to end of last year. You 
will be glad to notice that our work 
still prospers in our hands, and there 
are tokens of even greater blessing 
to follow. In a district which I 
visited recently I found people 
in hundreds eagerly studying our 
books and anxious to hear and 
kuow more about “the way,” and 
we are all hoping and praying for 
a large increase, not only in that 
district but in other parts of our 
section of the ‘‘ harvest field.” 

Recently we had representatives 
from all our native Churches as- 
sembled in conference in this city. 
About 250 delegates and friends at- 
tended and discussed such subjects 
as, ‘The Bearing of the Spiritual 
Life on Christian Work,” “ The Re- 
lation between the Christian Reli- 
gion and Material Civilization,” ete., 
in an intelligent and interesting 
way. The reports given by a 
nuwker of pastors and elders were 
on the whole encouraging, aud were 
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received with devout thankfulness. 
These meetings were decidedly suc- 
cessful, and are to be held annually 
in future. 

Hoping these details may prove 
interesting to the readers of the 
RECORDER. 

I remain, 


Yours faithfully, 
R. Forsyta. 
Statistics of English Baptist Mission, 
Shantung, to 31st Dec., 1895. 
Area worked by EK. B. M. in 


Shantung (a section of coun- 
try say 150 miles long by 50 
miles broad) .... Counties 19 
Stations worked from Ch‘ing- 
chow Fu and Chou-ping 
as centres ee sas 270 
Membership (baptized on pro- 
fession of faith after as a 
rule 18 months’ probation) 2967 
Baptized last year ditto 457 
Supported by native Church : 
five pastors, eight elders 
Buildings erected or purchased 
by natives for Christian wor- 
ship. N. B. Christians 
usually meet in_ private 
houses for worship; these 
buildings are specially erect- 
ed for that purpose 
Village day-schools for 
77, scholars 724 
Boarding-school for boys in 
Ch‘ing-chow Fu, scholars 62 
Theological Training Institute 
for men in Ch‘ing-chow Fu, 


13 


inn 9 
boys 


students ie we 47 
Foreign missionary staff (5 on 
furlough), E. B. M. 13 


Foreign missionary staff, Zena- 
na Society, E. B. M. ... 4 
Native Staff :— 
Evangelists 23, aided preach- 
ers 15, medical helpers 8, 
Bible women 90, colporteur 


qr 
I 


1 oid 
Medical Work :— 
Dispensaries at Ch‘ing-chow 
Fu and Chou-ping : In-pa- 
tients 335, out-patients 
20,248... 20,083 


eee 
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Tue Wna-sanac Massacre. 
To the Editor of 

“Tue Cutnese Recorper.” 

Amoy, 5th March, 1896. 

Dear Sir: It may interest your 
readers to hear something of the 
replies received by the Amoy mis- 
sionary Conference in response to 
the circulars sent out by them re 
the Wha-sang massacre. 

The total number of signatures 
received is 830, of which number 
208 are wives of missionaries. 
These replies include members of, 
I believe, every Protestant mission 
in China, and in most missions the 
signatures are sufficiently numer- 
ous to make them fairly repre- 
sentative. Although circulated on 
12th August, 1895, replies have 
been received within the last ten 
days, and doubtless many of the 
more distant missionaries have not 
replied, thinking that by the time 
such replies reached Amoy they 
would be too late to be of use. 

The number of circulars issued 
was about 1400, and when allow- 
ance is made for those absent on 
furlough—which must greatly ex- 
ceed in number any new comers 
who may have signed, the total nam- 
ber of circulars returued—622— 
is, I think, very gratifying, especial- 
ly when it is remembered that one 
mission—the China Inland—whilst 
adding very considerably to the 
number of circulars issued added 
very few to the number of signa- 
tures received. 

Copies of the resolutions have 
been sent to the secretaries of all 
missionary societies working in 
China, and also to the moderators, 
general secretaries, chairmen and 
such like officials of all the well 
known Churches in England, Amer- 
ica and Germany. : 

This, so far as I know, is the first 
attempt to get a united expression 
of opinion by the missionary body 
in China upon this subject, and 
apart from all other considerations it 
is surely most valuable to have such 
a clear and pronounced declaration. 
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The aim in drawing up the re- 
solutions was to so frame them as 
to make it possible for the greatest 
number to sigu. ‘They are mo- 
derate and calm, and their accuracy 
has been once more demonstrat- 
ed, especially the two following 
clauses :— 

“That the guilt has not been 
brought home to the mandarins and 
literati who are almost invariably 
either the instigators of these 
crimes or are implicated in them 
by their criminal negligence ;” and 

“That the long delays and too 
frequent vacillations which have 
characterized the treatment of these 
cases have deprived the settlements 
ultimately reached of the necessary 
deterrent effect.” 

In conclusion, is it not a thou- 
sand pities that there is not some 
way by which the opinion of the 
missionary body could be obtained 
on many of the questions of com- 
mon interest which from time to 
time arise? This need was evid- 
ently felt atthe Conference of 1890, 
when a committee of correspond- 
ence was appointed for this very 
purpose. Has not the time arrived 
when some report may be expected 
from them through your columns 
of what they have found it possible 
to accomplish? 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 


G. M. Wates. 


L. M. 8S. Srartistics. 
To the Editor of 


“Tue Cutnese Recorper.” 
Amoy, 5th March, 1896, 
Dear Sir: Having charge of the 
statistical work of our H6-hoey 
or Congregational Union when the 
meetings were held a few weeks 
back it struck me that our friends 
in other parts of China might be 
glad to know our present position. 
We have now reached the goodly 
number of 2000 members, and in- 
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deed somewhat exceeded it, and I 
find we have just doubled our 
numbers in ten years. Some of 
the older Churches are barely hold- 
ing their own, but in the greater 
majority of cases the younger 
Churches show a gradual increase 
that is certainly very encouraging. 
We have now seven native pastors, 
and two men have been chosen for 
the office, one of whom will be 
ordained on Sunday, March 29th, 
and the other early next year. 
The sum collected for all Church 
purposes is the largest of any year 
except 1892, when special sums 
were collected to start: the new 
native missionary movenent in the 
neighbouring prefecture of Ting- 
chin. 


Statistics of the London Mission, 


Amoy, and Chang-chiu District 
Sor 1895. 


Ordained Native Pastors .., 7 
Unordained Native Preachers 58 
Separate Churches : 43 
Preaching Stations 31 
Mambore at end of 1894 ... 1933 
do. 1895 2034 
Net Increase during the Year 101 
Actual Admission do. ... 27 


Deaths of Adult Members ... 84 


Adult Hearers and Adhe- 
rents in 1894 one ... 2069 

Adult Hearers ‘and Adhe- 
rents in 1895 2343 


Net Increase of Hearers ... 274 
Number of Boys’ Schools (day) 25 
do. Scholars ... 321 
Money collected for Preachers’ 

Salaries... , $2652.06 
Money collected for Schools 265.60 

do. Church 
purposes... ... $1681.92 

Money collected for Work in 

Ting-chiu, a native mis- 
sionary effort - $217.89 





Total of money for all pur- 
poses ont sine $4817.47 
Yours Sincerely, 


Frank P. Josenanp, L. M. 8. 
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Editorial 

WE regret that, in spite of again 
printing several extra pages, we 
have been compelled for want of 
space to postpone our Book Table 
notices to next month. We would 
take the opportunity here, however, 
of drawing attention to the timely 
appearance of Rev. Dr. Y. J. 
Allen’s most recent work, Hs iff 
Hig sit A X. ‘“A History of the 
War between China and Japan : its 
origin and issues, revelations and 


lessons.” It is published by the 
S. D. K., in 8 vols., at $1.50. 


We understand that 25 per cent 
is allowed off all orders of 5 copies 
and upwards. 

* * * 

Wuitstr the effects of the late 
war have been more eruptive and 
awakening than many supposed 
still there is much misconception 
and ignorance on the part of those 
who are mainly responsible for 
the obloquy to which they would 
fain shut their eyes. It is of the 
utmost importance therefore that 
Dr. Allen’s book be diligently cir- 
culated and carefully read in Chi- 
nese official circles. Being based 
on the real facts and original 
documents it is the only reliable 
history of the late war in the Chi- 
nese language, and, as the English 
title indicates, brings home to 
the Chinese the lessons such a 
disaster may teach them; it shows 
the reason of China’s present 
weakness and presents a complete 
outline of all the various reforms 
needed in China. We understand 
that several pictures of eminent 
persons connected with the war, 
and a map of the seat of operations 
will accompany the work. 

* * * 

AmonG the contributions crushed 
outof present number, but which will 
appear in next issue, is an account 
of the meeting of representatives 
of British missions resident in 
Shanghai with Sir Claude Mac- 
donald, the new British Minister 
to this country, Our readers 
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will be glad to learn that during 
Sir Claude’s administration of the 
Niger coast protectorate—the head- 
quarters of which are situated in 
Duke ‘own, Old Calabar—he, in 
every way in which he could con- 
sistently do so, showed himself 
ready to promote the interests of 
the Scotch United Presbyterian 
Mission there, and seemed anxious 
to co-operate With the missionaries 
in furthering the industrial and so- 
cial development of the people. We 
hear that the U. P. Board, through 
their secretary, conveyed to Sir 
Claude their congratulations at his 
appointment as British Minister 
to China, expressing at the same 
time their sense of the value of his 
efforts to promote the welfare of 
the native population in the Niger 
protectorate district. 
* a 2 

On Saturday, April 11th, the 
Rev. David Hill went to his rest 
and his reward. For over thirty 
years a missionary of the Wesley- 
an Methodist Society, living very 
simply and economically on a part 
of his private income, in order 
that he might be able to help 
others, ever seeking for new oppor- 
tunities of enlarging his sphere of 
usefulness, practising self-denial 
without asceticism, strong in his 
own opinions yet not bigoted, capa- 
able yet humble, his life has been 
peculiarly ronnded and symmetrical, 
and the influence of it will long 
remain, a power for good wherever 
he was known. It was only in the 
April RECORDER that there appeared 
his review of the Life of Dr. 
Nevius, and now both these Chair- 
men of the last General Missionary 
Conference have joined the general 
assembly and Church of the First- 
born. Mr. Hill will be greatly 
missed from his mission, as to 
him more than any one else was 
due its present condition in China. 
May his mantle fall on some of the 
younger brethren, and may his 
spirit pervade all who knew him. 
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MISSIONARY 
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Rlissionary ets. 


UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN EN- 


DEAVOR FOR CHINA. 
Third Annual Convention. 

Arrangements are now being 
made for the Third Annual Con- 
vention of the U.S. C. E. for China. 
The dates fixed upon for the meet- 
ings are May 9, 10 and 11. 
Saturday, May 9. 

3 p.m. to 5 
Union Church. 

Address by Rev. Y. K. Yen, 
M.A., ‘New Methods of Christian 
Activity.” 

Other Addresses to be arranged. 

8 p.m. to 10 p.m.—Annual Bu- 
siness Meeting in Mission Press 
Church. 

Address by the President. 

teports of Committees. 

Reports of Officers. 

Election of Officers, 


Sunday, May 10. 


p.m.—Meeting in 


Morning.—Sermons in Native 
Churches. 
Afternoon, 38 o’clock—Roll-Call 


and Rally in London Mission Church, 
led by Rev. Ernest Box. 

6 p.m.—Annual Sermon in Eng- 
lish in Union Church, by Rev. G. 
H. Bondfield, 


Monday, May 11. 

9 to 12 a.m.— Devotional Meeting 
in Union Church. 

The President in the Chair. 

Sermon by Mr. Wu. 

Paper by Rev. D. W. Lyon, “ Me- 
thods of Bible Study.” 

Discussion. 

Appointment of Committees, ete. 

2.30-4.30 p.m.—Conference in 
Union Church on “The Ministry 
of the Holy Spirit and Christian 
Endeavour.” 

All missionaries cordially invited 
to full seat and voice in the pro- 
ceedings. 

G. F. Fircu, 

President. 


JouN STEVENS, 
Hon. Secretary. 
—Rev. G. E. Hartwell, writing 

from Chen-ta, February 20th, says : 

“ Everything is peaceful here. It is 

hard to believe there was a riot 

in Chen-tu. Iam rebuilding, and 


have one dwelling pretty near 
ready for ovcupation. The New 
Year has passed off quietly. Iam 


very busy, but will try and write 
you a few lines on the state of 
matters regarding the effects of 
the riots on the work of preaching 
and the schools.” 





Diary of Ehents 


24th March.—The building of the Pe- 
king-Hankow Railway has been tendered 
for by a Canton-Peking syndicate and 
accepted by Princes Kung and Ch'ing, 
President and Vice-President of Railway 
Construction, One half the capital will 
be furnished by the syndicate and the 
other half will be placed on the market 
in Peking, Tieutsin, Canton and Shang- 
hai, After a certain number of years, it 
is stated, the railway will be taken over 
by the government. At present it will 
be entirely a commercial affair. 

—News received by wire from Peking 
that M. Gérard, the French Minister, has 
succeeded iu persuading the Tsung-li 
Yamén to issue ar order to the Governor 


in the far East. 


of Kuang-si to take prompt steps to con- 
tinue the French railway that is now 
being built from Phulangthuong to 
Lung-chow, northward from Lung-chow. 
The design, of course, is to intercept the 
merchandise that will go down the West 
River as soon as it is opened, and divert 
it to the Tongking route, 

10th April.—A deputation consisting of 
the Rev. Dr, Muirhead, the Rev, Hudson 
Taylor, the Rev. H.C. Hodges, the Rev, 
J. Stevens, and the Rev. G. H. Bond- 
field, representing British missionaries 
and missionary organizations, waited on 
Sir Clande Macdonald, the new British 
Minister to China. Sir Claude was pre- 
sented with a copy of the China Mission 
Hand-Book, recently pubtished by 
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the Mission Press, and a copy of the 
**Imperial” Chinese New Testament, A 
cordial welcome was given to Sir Claude 
on behalf of the general body of British 
Protestant missionaries, and various facts 
connected with the number of mission. 
aries, the growth of the native Church, 
etc., were put before him, Sir Claude, 
in reply, expressed himself as being 
much gratified by the welcome he had 
received and as interested in the 
progress and snecess of missionary work. 
13th.—Seriousattack on Mr, Fergusson, 
of the Brit. and For, Bible Society, and 
Mr. Walker, of the National Bible Society 
of Scotland at Tai-chau, about twenty 
miles north of Chinkiang, whilst on a 
book-selling journey in the missionary 
house-boat the Shaftesbury, In the course 


much 


of the onset by the populace Mr, Fergus- 
son was shot through the hand, whilst 
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Mr. Ma, a Chinese assistant, was struck 
on the mouth by a stone, losing two of 
his teeth. In spite of much stone throw- 
ing and other offensive demonstrations on 
the part of the people the boat was ulti- 


“mately moved off, and returned to Chin- 


kiang on Wedn«e sday evening, 
17th.—Telegraphic news from London 
that the Treaty between Germany and 
Japan completely abolishes extraterri- 
toriality, but Consuls are to retain their 
legal functions in certain matters, notably 
and 
A Convention with re- 
ference to Patents and Trademarks is 
projected, Meanwhile the Germans are 
placed on an footing with the 
natives of Japan, Japan concedes redue- 
tions of tariff, but Germany merely 
grants Japan favoured nation treatment, 


in questions re garding Succession 


Guardianships, 


equal 


a 
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BIRTHS, 

AT Shanghai, 2nd April, the wife of 
Rev. Paunt Kranz, of a daughter. 

Av Ch‘u-cheo, An-huei province, on the 
26th March, the wife of Rev. W. 
Remery Hoent, Foregn Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, of a son, 

At Shanghai, April 15th, the wife of 
Rev. James Wareé, Foreign Christian 
Mission, of a daughter, ‘ 

Ar Wuhu, 20th April, the wife of Dr. 
G. A. Stuart, M, E, Mission, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 

At Bardsdale, California, 14th January, 
fev, Wa, Lane, Am. Presbyterian 
Mission. 

At Tsing-kiang-pu, 9th March, Marton 
Cooper, infant son of H. M. and I. U. 
Woods, Am. Presbyterian Mission 
(South), aged two months and twenty- 
six days. 

At Hankow, 18th April, Rev, Davip 
Hitt, Wesleyan Mission, aged fifty- 
five years. 

At Gan-king, April 18th, Mr. H. N. 
LacuLan, M.A., from cerebral para- 
lysis, 

MARRIAGES. 

At Chefoo, China, 2nd April, Rev, Ru- 
Fus Howarp Bent, to Miss SARAH 
AyERS PornpEXxTER, M.D., both of 
American Presbyterian Mission. 

AT Soochow, on 2]st April, by Rev. D. 
L. Anderson, Dr. FEARN, to Miss 
ANNE WALTER, M.D., both of Am, 
South. Methodist Episcopal Mission, 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 5th April, Miss ABBre 
Cup, Home Sec. of Woman’s Branch 
of American Board; visiting stations 


in China; Miss M. B 
above, 

At Shanghai, April 8th, Mrs. F, Brown 
and tive children, M, E, M. (returned) ; 

tev. J. M. GRAHAM and wife and Dr, 

J. M, Grieve and wife; Dr. Kats 
Paton, Dr. Horner, Misses’ E, 
Jones and M, Davipson, and Mrs, 
Ross and child (returned), for 
Scotch Presby. Mission, Manchuria, 
also Dr, and Mrs, Parry and family 
(returned), for C, 1, M. 

Av Shanghai, 17th April, Messrs, W11L- 
LIAM SourterR, JAMES NEAVE, JAMES 
Moyers, J. A, Jonanson, Ep, AMuUND- 
SEN and T, SORENSEN from Thibetan 
border, Darjeeling, for C. I M. 

AT Shanghai, 22nd April, Mr, and Mrs, 
Cuas, Horopin and three children 
(returned), from London for C, 1, M,. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, 20th March, Mr. and 
Mrs, A. Wricut, and three children, 
for England, Mr. and Mrs, J. V. 
Renivs and Mr, E, BsorkKEBAUM, for 
Sweden, Mr. H. W. Frost, for Cana- 
da via England, 

From Shanghai, 4th April, Misses M, 
ASpPpEN and L. E, Hreperp; Mrs, C, 
S. PAnson, of C. I. M., for England. 

From Shanghai, llth April, Rev. W. 
H. Lacy, M. E. M., and family, for 
America, also Miss McKenzir, Cana- 
dian Presby. Mission, for Toronto, 

From Shanghai, 17th April, Rev. and 
Mrs, J. A. Frrew and family, Am, 
Presby. Mission, for U. 8. A. 

From Shanghai, 25th April, Rev. C. W. 
PricE and family, for America, also 
Rev, D. W. Lr Lacuevur, Inter, Miss, 
Alliance, for America via Hongkong, 


CHILD, sister of 





